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TOM AND HIS FELLOW RIDERS WOULD RAISE THEIR SABERS 
HIGH IN THE AIR AND YELL. 
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TOM TAYLOR- 
AT WEST POINT 


CE.APTER I 
WONDERFUL NEWS 


Tom Tay tor, a well set up, pleasant-faced lad 
of about sixteen, came marching up the path that 
led from the street to the front door of the cot- 
tage. Tom was whistling a cheerful air; no—one 
moment—the tune was cheerful enough, but Tom 
Taylor was whistling it in anything but a gay 
manner. 

Something in the way that he trilled out the 
‘notes must have impressed his mother, for she 
looked up quickly, and out of the open window 
near which she was sewing. 

“Why, Tom!” she exclaimed, “ you’re home 
early; aren't you? I hope i 

There was an anxious note in her voice, and an 
extra trace of worry showed in her face, already 
lined with marks of care. 

“Yes, I am home a bit early, Mother. I’m 
taking a sort of vacation you see. Came home to 
get you to go for a walk. {It’s too soon for sup- 


per. Come on, we'll walk over to the woods,” 
I 
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and once again Tom tried to put some gaiety inte 
the tune he was whistling. 

Mrs. Taylor shook her head. 

“That isn’t the reason you came home so early, 
Tom,” she said, gently. “ ) know something has 
happened. Tell me!” 

“Tt isn’t anything at all, Mother, really! 
Come on, we’ll go for a little walk, and then, when 
we come back, I’ll help you get supper. Come 
along.” 

Again Mrs. Taylor shook her head. 

“Td like to come with you, Tom, you know 
that,” she said, *‘but I must finish this dress. 
Mrs. Leighton wants it to wear to-morrow, and 
if it isn’t done I’ll not get paid for it, and you 
know the interest is soon due. We must meet 
that.” 

“Yes, I know,” and a frown passed over the 
lad’s face. ‘‘I wonder who invented interest, 
anyhow. It always comes at such an inconvenient 
time. Well, here’s something toward it, Mother,” 
and he took from his pocket a few bills and some 
change in silver. 

“Oh, Tom! To-night isn’t pay night!” his 
mother exciaimed. 

“It was—for me,” he said, and this time he 
smiled, for he saw a look of alarm, and almost of 
fear, come over his mother’s face, and he wanted 
to be as reassuring as possible. 
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“Why, Tom—Tom! if Mr. Blackford paid 
you, then Bs 

“Then it’s pretty good evidence, Mother, that 
I earned the money!”? finished Tom with a laugh. 
“You don’t often catch Mr. Blackford paying for 
something he hasn’t had. I certainly earned 
this!” 

Tom sighed in memory of the long hours of 
hard work he had given in exchange for that small 
amount of money. 

“‘But why should he pay you ahead of time, 
Tom?” 

“‘ Because, Mother, there isn’t going to be any 
more time for me at Mr. Blackford’s store—that 
is not right away. I’m through—paid off, as it 
were.” 

“Oh, Tom! I hope you didn’t have a quarrel 
with him!” 

“Not in the least, Mother. It was a plain 
business proposition. He said he couldn’t afford 
to hire me after school any more to do some of his 
errands, and help straighten out the stock. So he 
paid me what he owed me, and here I am.” 

* T quit an hour earlier, you see, though I didn’t 
lose anything by it, and I thought maybe you'd 
come for a walk.” 

““T’d like to, Tom, but really I must finish this 
dress. Oh, I’m so sorry Mr. Blackford couldn’t 
keep you.” 
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“So am I, Mother, particularly as we need the 
money. But I think I can find something else to 
do. Business is picking up a little. I’m going to 
be on the lookout. Something is sure to turn up. 
And I do hope it will be something worth while, 
so I can, by some means or other, get enough 
ahead to go to West “oint.” 

‘You haven’t forgotten your ambition I see, 
Tom,” said his mother, as she vigorously plied 
her needle, taking advantage of the last hours of 
daylight. 

“Forgotten it, Mother? Indeed I haven’t! I 
never shall. J intend to go to West Point, and be- 
come an army officer.” 

Tom straightened himself up as he said this, as 
though he had heard the command: 

** Attention!” 

But the only sound that came to the ears of his 
mother and himself was the distant hum and roar 
of the little city, on the outskirts of which they 
lived. 

Mrs. Taylor sighed. Tom was folding the 
bills into a neat little package, enclosing within 
the silver coins. It was a small sum, but it rep- 
resented much to him and his widowed mother. 

“*T don’t like to think of you being a soldier, 
Tom,” said Mrs. Taylor, as she stopped to thread 


a needle. + 
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“Well, I guess there isn’t very much danger,” 
Tom laughed. ‘There aren’t, at present, any 
vacancies from this congressional district so I un- © 
derstand, and the appointments at large have all 
been filled. And even if there was a chance for 
me to get in, I couldn’t do it I guess. It takes 
about a hundred dollars to start with, but, of 
course, after that Uncle Sam looks out for you. 
But I sure would like to go!” 

Tom’s eyes sparkled, and again he half uncon- 
sciously straightened up, as stiff as the proverbial 
ramrod. 

“I wish you could have your wish, Tom,” his 
mother said, softly; ‘‘ but I can’t bear to think of 
war. It isso cruel!” 

“Oh, just because I want to go to West Point, 
and become an army officer, doesn’t mean there'll 
be war, Mother. In fact, war is ceasing to be the 
custom. But the best way not to have a war, is to 
be in the finest possible shape to meet it if it does 
come.” 

““T can’t bear to think of it, Tom. The shoot- 
ing—the killing! Oh, it’s terrible!” 

“But the United States Army does a lot of 
things besides shooting and killing,’ Tom said. 
‘* Look at the officers and men—see what they’ve 
done in the Panama Canal zone. Why, in spite 
of the fact that they’re trained in the arts of war, 
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they have, of late, been using their special knowl- 
edge in the interests of peace. I certainly would 
give anything for the chance to go to West Point. 
But there! No use thinking about it!” 

Tom seemed to blow the matter away as though 
it were some trifle, light as air, and he assumed 
a manner of indifference that he did not alto- 
gether feel. 

“Come on, Mother,” he begged, tossing the 
money into her lap through the open window. 
“Take a half-hour off. You'll be all the better 
for it. You haven’t been eating well lately. A 
walk to the woods will give you an appetite.” 

“TI believe I will go with you, Tom,” she said, 
with sudden decision. ‘I can finish this dress 
after supper, but it must be delivered, and ” 

“Il take it over,” said the lad. “I haven’t 
many lessons to-night.” 

A little later mother and son were walking 
across the field that lay between their cottage and 
a little patch of wood in the cool and shady depths 
of which they were wont often to stroll. 

» _ Mrs. Taylor was the widow of Charles Taylor, 
who was once well-to-do. He had lost his fortune, 
in unfortunate speculation, however, and. the 
shock and disappointment of this, coupled with a 
not too strong constitution, caused his d 
Tom was about twelve years old. 


+e 
From the wreck of her husband’s estate Mrs. 
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Taylor received a small income, and she and Tom, 
moving from the well-appointed house in the best 
residential section of the small city of Chester, 
took up their abode in a small cottage, once owned 
by Mr. Taylor, but now mortgaged to a Mr. 
Aaron Doolittle, who had, in some unexplained 
manner, become possessed of much of Mr. Tay- 
- lor’s former property. 

The crash resulting in the sweeping away of the 
money, and the death of her husband, had almost 
stunned the young widow. But she rallied, and 
bravely took up the battle of life. 

Mrs, Taylor was an expert needlewoman, and 
some of her former friends kept her well sup- 
plied with work. She managed, with a small in- 
come from some investments her husband had 
made before the crash, to keep Tom at his 
studies, and, eventually, he went to the high 
school, where he was in attendance when our 
story opens. 

It did not take Tom long to realize that he 
was every day becoming more and more of an 
expense to his widowed mother. His clothes 
never seemed to wear very well. There were 
certain books and other materials to buy, that he 
might keep up his school work. And his appe- 
tite was not a small one. 


He sa e need of more money, and resolved 
to earn | 


imself after school hours. He se- 
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cured a place in the grocery of Mr. Blackford, 
and by delivering orders, helping to keep the 
stock in order, and doing the hundred and one 
things that always can be done about a grocery, 
he managed to add a few dollars to the weekly 
income. 

But now, owing, as Mr. Blackford had alleged, 
to a desire on his part to save money, he had told 
Tom his services would no longer be required. 

“ Though Pll wager he’s found some one who 
will do it more cheaply than I did,” declared 
Tom. “ Well, he won’t get any one to do it any 
better, that’s sure. I’m going to see Wendell 
to-morrow, after school. He may need a boy in 
his store.” 

“ Oh, Tom, they say he’s mean and cruel. No 
0..¢ likes to work for him,” objected Mrs. Tay- 
lor. | 

“ Beggars can’t be choosers,” replied the lad, 
laughing. “I don’t mind hard work. I'd have 
to work hard if I went to West Point.” 

His mother smiled. She did wish her fine- 
looking son could have his wish, but it seemed 
out of the question. In silence the two strolled 
on through the wood, to the far edge. 

There, standimg amid the trees, they could look 
across a narrow valley to where a railroad em- 
bankment wound its way along theyghore of a 
small river. In the distance coul seen @ 
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large bridge, and, crossing the river on this, the 
S. & C. V. Railroad entered the village of Pres- 
ton. 

The railway only touched the outskirts of 
Chester, but the line was near the center of Pres- 
ton, which acquired importance from the fact that 
the county court house was located there. 

“Well, if we had some of the money that was 
sunk around the piers of that bridge,” Ma Tom 
reflectively, ‘our worries would be over, 
Mother!” 

“Yes,” she agreed, as Tom waved his hand 
toward the railroad structure, ‘but there’s no 
use talking or thinking about that, Tom. It’s 
past and gone, and the money has disappeared.” 

“Tt disappeared all right enough,” and Tom’s 
tone was the least bit menacing. ‘“ But I’m not 
go sure that it disappeared fairly and honestly. 
If it had sunk in a bed of quicksand it couldn’t 
have vanished any more completely. But be- 
tween old Doolittle, the railroad lawyers and 
some others—” 

‘‘Oh, Tom, please don’t bring up that old dis- 
pute!” begged his mother. “You know it can’t 
do any good.” 

“No, I suppose not,” he admitted. “ But it 
certainly is hard luck to look at what you think 
ought tojbe yours, and know that some one else 
is oy ie the benefit of it,” and Tom shook his 


AP as 
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finger at the big railroad bridge, as if that struc 
ture of steel were, in some way, responsible for 
the unpleasant circumstances of his mother and 
himself. 

The railroad bridge, or, rather, one of the 
ends and the approach, was located on land that 
had formed a part of Mr. Taylor’s estate. The 
land had always been considered valuable, and 
when the railroad went through the value of 
that property, as well as of other land near it, 
rose rapidly. 

Then came Mr. Taylor’s death, and his widow, 
snstead of receiving what she hoped for—a large 
sum from the sale of the bridge site to the rail- 
way people—received nothing at all. Inquiry 
developed the fact that certain creditors of Mr. 
Taylor’s, including a Mr. Aaron Doolittle and 
a Captain Cason Hawkesbury, held a claim on 
the bridge land, and they received the money 
for it from the railroad 

But, as Mrs. Taylor said, that was past and 
gone, though Tom could not forget it. There 
was always resentment in his heart, for he. ber 
lieved his mother should have received some- 
thing for her rights. But they were not able 
to hire competent lawyers, and the young mem- 
ber of the bar who wound up the affairs of Mr. 
Taylor’s estate did not seem to think there was 
a chance of getting anything by litigatiom over 
the bridge property. 
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“We must go back, Tom,’ said his mother 
finally. “I’ve enjoyed the little walk, and I feel 
better for it. But I must get that dress done, 
and I’m sure you are hungry.” 

“Well, I don’t mind admitting that I am,” he 
said, with a final look at the bridge, over which, 
at that moment, an express train was rumbling. 

“Going right over our property as if it had a 
right!” grumbled Tom. 

“ But they have a right, son,” his mother said 
gently. “Don’t brood over that any more.” 

Tom might have done so, in spite of her re- 
quest, but for something that happened shortly 
after that. They were walking down the side 
street toward their cottage, when a boy with a 
bundle of papers under his arm, came along. 

“Will you take yours now, Mrs. Taylor, or 
shall I leave it at the house?” he asked, touch- 
ing his cap and smiling. 

“T'll take it,” said Tom. ‘I forgot the Ban- 
ner came out to- day. Wonder if hey, have a 
good account of our baseball game.” 

The Banner was the weekly paper issued in 
Chester, and Mrs. Taylor subscribed to it. 
Tom took the sheet from the delivery boy, and 
rapidly scanned the front page. 

“ Yes,”? he said, “here’s a big account of the 
game. And here—Say, Mother! Look here!” 
he exclaimed, holding the paper up in front of 
her, and pointing out a certain item. “ There’s 
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_.going to be a competitive examination for a West 
_. Point cadetship! It’s going to take place in 
Preston in two weeks. It’s open to all the lads 
around here. Congressman Hutton has an ap- 
pointment to make, and he’s going to let it go to 

the fellow who gets the best standing. 
“Say, this is great! Wonderful! Mother, 
I’m going to have a try for that! A vacancy has 
unexpectedly occurred, it says. It’s my chance, 
(Mother! It’s my chance!” 


aay. 


* 
+ 8 


CHAPTER If 
THE EXAMINATION 


Tom TayYLor was really quite excited. He 
strode along the street quickly, fluttering the pa- 
per containing the wonderful news, until finally 
Mrs. Taylor was obliged to call out: 

“Tom, dear! You seem to forget that I 
haven’t my seven-league boots on. I can’t keep up 
with you,” and she laughed, though there was a 
worried look in her eyes. 

“That’s so, Mother! I beg your pardon,” 
Tom said. “I forgot about everything except 
this chance. Say! it’s great; isn’t it?” and he 
looked at his mother with shining eyes. 

“ Are you really going to attempt it?” she 
asked softly. 

“Why, yes, of course,” Tom said, quickly. 
“Why not?” 

“Do you think you can pass, Tom?” 

“Well, I’m not absolutely sure of it, of course. 
(No one is. But I think I can pass the prelimi- 
nary physical test, and that will admit me to the 

13 
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Vea examination. I’ve been making some in- 

. about that, and there isn’t any subject 

is RN we haven’t had in our high school work. I 

may ‘be a bit rusty on certain things, but I’m go- 

ing to bone up on them. I’ve got a week or 
more.” 

‘And if you pass this examination that is to 
be held at Preston, does that mean you'll become 
a cadet?’ asked his mother. 

‘“* No, it doesn’t, worse luck!’? Tom excatient 
with a rueful laugh. ‘‘ But if I come out ahead 
in this preliminary examination, and get the ap- 
pointment from Congressman Hutton, it means 
that I have a chance to go to West Point, and 
have a try there. And there’s where it will be 
pretty stiff, I imagine.” 

“Oh, Tom, I—I hope you get it,” his mother 
murmured. 

“Ho, hol Thought you didn’t want to see 
me in the army?” 

“Well, I don’t want to see you go to wen 
his mother said gently. “ But if it is your am- 
bition to become a West Pointer, and if, as you 
say, there is a chance to do good work outside 
of shooting and killing, why, I shall not oppose 
you. Now let’s hurry home. I must get the 
dress finished, West Point or not,” and. she 
smiled. 

Tom walked beside her, reading over and over 
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again the notice of the examination soon to be 
heid. In brief it was a statement from the con- 
gressman of that district to the effect, that, as 
he had a chance to name a youth to go to West 
Point, he had decided to throw the chance open 
to all the eligible lads of his district. They were 
to report at the Preston Court House on a cer- 
tain day. 

“And I'll be there!” exclaimed Tom. “ But 
I say though—hold on. ‘There’s something I 
almost forgot!” and a shade of annoyance 
passed over his face. 

“What is it, Tom?” asked his mother, as they 
neared the cottage. 

“T have to have a hundred dollars, Mother.” 

** A hundred dollars, Tom! What for?” 

“To deposit at West Point,—that is if I get 
the permanent appointment,” he explained. 
“It’s a sort of guarantee to cover preliminary 
cost of equipment, and so on. I almost forgot 
that. A hundred dollars! It’s a pile of 
money!” 

* But you don’t need it right away; do you?” 

“No, not until June, when I’ll have to report 
at the Military Academy in case I’m success- 
ful. But—” 

“Well, don’t worry about that part of it— 
at least not now,’’ said his mother. ‘‘ When the 
time comes I may find a way to get it. I don’t 


- 
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want to see you lose this chance. Don’t worry 
about the money or it may spoil your chances 
for passing the examination. I dare say I shall 
manage somehow.” 

“Oh, if you only can, Mother!” and, even 
though they were out in the street, Tom put his 
arms around her and kissed her. 

“Oh, Tom!” she remonstrated. 

“Don’t you care!” he cried, gaily. ‘“* No- 
body saw us, and I don’t mind in the least if they 
did.” 

Supper was rather an excited meal, and Tom 
fairly ran home with the dress his mother fin- 
ished. He was paid, and as he carried back the 
money he thought: 

“It’s a shame I can’t make more myself. I 
don’t like the idea of taking the money mother 
earns with her needle to go to West Point with. 
I sure do want to go, though! ” 

“ But Pll make good!” he declared to himself, 
“and when I do, and when I’m earning a decent 
salary, I'll make it all up to mother. She can 
live with me in barracks, perhaps, and I’ll be an 
engineer in charge of some big work. Say, it 
sure will be great!” 

His mind filled with such rosy dreams of the 
future as these, Tom hurried around a corner, 
and ran full tilt into a man advancing from the 
opposite direction. So hard was the impact that 
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Tom would have knocked down the man but that 
he caught hold of him and held him up. 

“TI beg your pardon!” Tom exclaimed. 

“Hey! Heck! Huh—! Huh—! Ahem! 
Ah!” the man ejaculated, trying to recover the 
breath that had been driven from his body. 
‘“* What do you mean by running into me like that, 
young man? What do you mean?” 

“T beg your pardon— Oh, it’s Mr. Doo- 
little!” Tom exclaimed. “I didn’t see you 
and—” 

“Well, you’d better look where you're goin’ 
next time!’? was the snappish response. ‘‘ Oh, 
it’s you, is it?’ and he seemed for the first time 
to recognize Tom. ‘“ Might have known,” he 
muttered. ‘Nobody else would be rushin’ 
around corners like that but you!”’ 

“T hope you’re not hurt, Mr. Doolittle!” Tom 
ventured to say, as he picked up the hat of the 
man who had succeeded to most of Mr. Taylor’s 
property. 

“Eurt? Huh! More by good luck than 
your efforts if I’m not!” was grunted out. “Is 
my hat dented?” 

‘No, it doesn’t seem to be hurt a bit,” Tom 
said, as cheerfully as he could. He brushed it 
off, and Mr. Doolittle placed it on his head. 

“Um! Humph!” was all the answer Tom re- 
ceived, and then, muttering to himself, the man 


es, 
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who was counted one of the wealthiest in Ches- 
ter passed on in the darkness, 

“Hope he doesn’t tack on an extra charge for 
interest just because I ran into him,” thought 
Tom, as he kept on. He said nothing to his 
mother of the encounter as he handed her the 
money he had brought home for the dress. 

When Tom went to school next day he discov- 
ered that a number of his classmates had seen the 
notice about the competitive examination to be 
held for the West Point cadetship, and several 
announced their intention to try it. At the sug- 
gestion of one of them they decided to learn be 
line of questioning that would be followed, an 
to study up on those subjects specially. The 
school principal heard of their intentions and 
kindly offered to coach them, which offer was 


gratefully accepted. 


Then began busy days for Tom Taylor. He 
was well up in his studies, and he had little to fear 
regarding the physical examination, but there was 
always the haunting fear lest something should 
happen. So he studied early and late until the 
day set for the taking of the examination, 

Tom arose early that morning, and with a last 
final look at his books, and with a kiss from his 
mother, he set off to take the trolley to Preston. 
He met several of his chums on the same errand. 

The examinations would take all of one day 
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‘and part of the next, and some of those, who 
came from a distance, had to stop at the Preston 
Hotel. But Tom could go home at night. _ 

On reaching the court house, where the exami- 
nations were to be conducted, Tom found a‘num- 
ber of other lads there. Most of them were 
strangers to him, coming from distant parts of 
the congressional district. 

Congressman Hutton was on hand, personally 
to direct matters, and three physicians were in 
attendance to conduct the physical examination. 
To Tom’s delight he went through this success-. 
fully, as he had expected. But some of the boys 
were rejected, and with tears of regret in their 
eyes they went back home. 

Tom came from the room where he had been 
thumped, pounded, made to read cards at vary- 
ing distances to test his eyesight, and had had his 
heart listened to after jumping violently up and 
down. 

“You'll do, young man,” the chief physician 
had said gruffy. ‘‘ Get your clothes on.” 

Tom’s heart beat high with hope. As he was 
going out to join the other candidates, some suc- 
cessful thus far, and some not, Tom saw a young 
man, flashily dressed, standing near a window, 
smoking a cigarette. 

“ Better cut that out if you’re going in for the 
exam,” suggested a lad near the smoker. 
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“Oh, I’m not worrying,” was the sneering re- 
tort. ‘They can’t turn me down.” 

The speaker turned, and Tom saw that he was 
Clarence Hawkesbury, the nephew of Captain 
Hawkesbury, who had come into possession of so 
much of Mr. Taylor’s property. Clarence 
looked at Tom and bowed coldly. They had 
known each other for some time, but Tom did 
not care for Clarence, and his “sporty” ways, _ 
and certainly young Hawkesbury had no liking 
for Tom. — 

“Well, if you got through T'm sure I can,” 
Clarence said sneeringly to our hero as he passed. 
“I’m going to get this appointment!” he added. 

“Tf you do you'll have to beat me!” thought 
Tom, grimly. 


CHAPTER III 
ANXIOUS DAYS 


Tom realized that this first preliminary mental 
examination was, in a way, not so important as 
would be the one he must undergo later at West 
Point, should he be successful in receiving the 
appointment. But still he knew he must do his 
best, for there were a number of lads competing, 
all as anxious as he was to receive the coveted 
honor. 

As a matter of fact Tom was a little fearful 
of Clarence. Though the nephew of Captain 
Hawkesbury was, or wanted to be considered, a 
“sport,” still he was a brilliant student when he 
took a little pains. The trouble with him was 
that he would do only the minimum amount of 
study at the high school, and in consequence did 
not stand high. 

But it was evident that he had done some ex- 
tra preparation for this test, and, as Tom learned 
afterward, Clarence had, on the suggestion of his 


uncle, engaged a private tutor. In addition Cap. 
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tain Hawkesbury, who was an old army officer, 
knew in a general way what sort of questions 
would be asked, and he (so Clarence boasted) 
had been giving the nephew “ points.” 

Captain Hawkesbury was very fond of his 
rather careless nephew in a certain way. The 
lad was the son of an only brother of the cap- 
tain’s, and both of Clarence’s parents had died 
when he was a small boy. Perhaps this ac- 
counted, in a measure, for his slack ways, his 
wastefulness with money, and his love for fast 
companions. 

“But it won’t do to think he can’t beat me,” 
Tom reasoned. “ I’ve just got to do my best to 
stand far ahead of him.” 

A room in the court house had been set aside 
for the candidates, and several local high school 
teachers were on hand, working in connection 
with the congressman, to see that matters went 
off properly. 

The boys were seated at tables, well separated, 
and the rules governing the examination ex- 
plained to them. Then with pencil and paper, 
and with the list of questions before them, they 
set to work. 

A hasty glance on the part of Tom showed 
him that the history examination, which was the 
first, was comparatively easy. He had always 
been fond of the study, and had a natural apti- 
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tude for remembering names and the dates of 
important events. There was only one question 
of which he was not quite certain, but he realized 
that the missing of one would not seriously pull 
down his average. 

He looked around at the other boys, some of 
whom were writing away bravely, while others 
were hopelessly, or helplessly, biting the ends 
of their pencils, or else staring up at the ceiling 
as if to draw inspiration from that. 

Clarence Hawkesbury was seated in front of 
Tom, and in the next aisle. As our hero was on 
his last question, having temporarily passed the 
one about which he was in doubt, Tom saw Clar- 
ence working with his right hand partly up the 
left sleeve of his coat. It was as if the cap- 
tain’s nephew was trying to pull down a wrinkled 
part of his shirt that annoyed him. 

Tom watched, rather idly, and saw Clarence 
glance quickly around the room. What he saw, 
or, rather, what he did not see, appeared to be 
satisfactory, for the lad took from the sleeve of 
his coat a small folded paper. He glanced at 
it quickly and then let go of it. 

To Tom’s surprise the paper quickly disap- 
peared up the sleeve again, with a snapping mo- 
tion that could leave but one inference. 

“‘FYe’s got some answers written down on a 
paper, and it’s fastened to a rubber band up his 
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sleeve,” decided Tom. “He can pull it down, 
and, when he lets go of it, the paper snaps back 
up his sleeve again. It’s a sharp trick all right.” 

It was evident that Clarence had received from 


his concealed paper the information he lacked, 


for he at once began writing rapidly. 

“The sneak!” mused Tom. “I can’t tell on 
him, of course, but if he passes this exam, and 
I don’t—!”’ 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. There was 
nothing he could do. 

Tom turned in his paper, and, a little later, 
Clarence did the same. The arrogant youth 
wore a confident air, and winked his eye at Tom 

The arithmetic and algebra tests were more 
dificult, but Tom was pretty sure he had passed, 
especially in the former. There was one prob- 
lem in the binomial theorem that appalled him 
foratime. But he set his mind to it, and worked 
‘t out in a manner he felt sure was right. 

Once again he saw Clarence surreptitiously re- 
fer to a paper which he pulled down from his 
sleeve. It was a risky proceeding, as the high 
school instructors were walking about the room, 
looking for any such cheating. But luck (if one 
can call it luck) favored Clarence. The instruc- 
tor assigned to his section of the room was rather 
elderly and near-sighted, and Clarence was not 


fer caught. 
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“Of course I’m not sure he’s using a pony,” 
thought Tom, “ but it certainly does look so.” 

During the noon recess, when the boys were 
allowed to get some lunch, there were all sorts 
of excited talk about the examinations of the’ 
‘morning. Some declared them “easy,” and 
others expressed the opinion that they were 
“stiff.” Some of the lads, hastily eating a sand- 
wich, began studying feverishly, in anticipation 
of the afternoon ordeal. Tom decided that he 
would be better off if he freshened his mind with 
a walk, for he felt he had done all the studying 
he could manage with profit, and he reasoned that 
the hardest part of the ordeal was over. 

‘Two studies formed the basis for examination 
in the afternoon, and two were set down for the 
following morning. Tom finished about four 
o’clock, being one of the first to hand in his pa- 
pers, and he started to take the trolley back to 
Chester. 

“Think you passed, Tom?” asked a fellow 
high school student, who came along a little later. 

“Well, I sure hope so!” Tom answered. 
What did you think of it all?” 

Some wasn’t as bad as I was afraid it would 
be, and part of it was worse. I’m worried about 
my algebra.” 

-.. “T didn’t think that was so hard, except that 
one problem. But I managed to make mine 
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prove, though maybe they won't pass my 
method.” 

“You're lucky, Tom!” returned his com- 
panion. 

Tom was not so sure about that. 

“ Wait until I see if I get the appointment,” 
he thought. 

Mrs. Taylor was anxiously waiting for her son, | 
and inquired as to how the examination had gone. 


~ Of course Tom could tell nothing definite, but 


he and his mother indulged in high hopes. Mrs. 
Taylor really wanted Tom to go to West Point, 
since he had so set his heart on it. She felt that, 
somehow, she would raise the necessary hundred 
dollars for deposit, even if she had to sell some 
of the small amount in securities that she kept 
against the proverbial rainy day. 

Tom was up early next morning, and again 
made the trip to Preston. Some of the boys who 
had been there the day before were not now on 
hand. It was whispered that one of them had 
been caught cheating in getting information from 
a fellow competitor. Both had been barred. 

“T wonder if one of them was Clarence?” 
mused Tom, as he heard this talk going around 
before the hour set for the final tests. 

But when the doors were being closed Clar- 
ence came in, tossing aside the butt of a ciga- 
rette. 
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ANXIOUS DAYS 8 


“Hfere comes the sport,” some one mur- 
mured. Clarence heard it, and looked up, obvi- 
ously not ill-pleased. 

This examination was more difficult than Tom 
had anticipated, and he worked hard over the 
list of questions. So did most of the other boys, 
though a few “‘ took it easy.” But perhaps they 
~ recognized the fact that they had no chance, and 
so did not worry. Clarence seemed to be writ- 
ing diligently. 

“‘He’s evidently going into this for all he’s 
worth,” thought Tom. ‘“ Well, so am I, for that 
matter.” 

It was something of a nervous strain, and Tom 
was glad when it was over and he could hand in 
his papers and go home. 

Then came days of anxious waiting—days in 
which Tom and his mother discussed the possi- 
bilities of the case from all angles. Had Tom 
passed with a high enough average, enough higher 
than that of the other candidates, to secure the 
appointment? 

There could be but one lad named, with another 
as alternate, who, in case the first one failed in 
the tests to be conducted at West Point, would be 
named for the coveted honor. 

Tom dreaded to hear the sound of the post- 
man’s whistle. But for nearly a week there was 
no word. Then when Tom felt, in his despera- 
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tion, as though he would simply have to telephone 
to the congressman, and learn what had been the 
outcome, there came, addressed to him, a long 
legal-looking envelope. In the upper left-hand 
corner was the imprint of the congressman’s 
name. It had come from his private law office in 
Preston. 

Tom’s fingers trembled, and his heart beat with 
a smothery, choking sensation. Had he passed? 
Would he receive the appointment? 

Slowly he tore open the envelope. 


CHAPTER IV 
SUCCESS 


THERE was a blur before Tom’s eyes; a blur 
that made the letters and words on the paper in 
front of him seem misty and far away. He 
caught his breath sharply. He remembered that 
his mother was watching him eagerly—anxiously. 

“ T won’t show the white feather before her, no 
matter what happens, he told himself, fiercely. 
“Tf [ve failed—” 

He pulled himself together with an effort. 
After all, he did not yet know that he had failed. 
He brushed his hand across his eyes, and the blur 
vanished. He caught sight of one word—‘con- 
gratulations.” 

That could mean but one thing. He must have 
passed! Quickly he read enough of the letter 
from the congressman to gather its import. 

It was true. Tom had passed the preliminary 
examination with the highest mark! 

“Eurrah, Mother!” Tom cried. “It’s all 
right! I’ve passed! I’ve won out, Mr. Hut- 
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: ton says! I got the highest marks of any in the 


examination, and he’s sent my name as his nomi- 
nee for West Point to the Secretary of War. 


_ Think of that! ‘To the Secretary of War!” 


“Oh, I hope there’ll be no war!” murmured 
Mrs. Taylor. 

“Don’t worry about that part of it, mother!” 
Tom cried. ‘‘ Just think of it! I’m going to be 
a West Point cadet. ‘That is, if I pass the rest 
of the examinations,” he added more soberly. 

“Are there more?” asked Mrs. Taylor. 

“Oh, yes,” Tom replied. “TIl have to 
answer a lot more questions, and stiffer ones than 
those they put to us at Preston. I'll have to go 
before the doctors, too. But I’m not worrying 
about that. Dll have some time before the 
middle of June, when I have to take the final 
entrance examinations, and I'll bone up in the 
meanwhile. Say, Mother, this is great!” cried 
Tom, with shining eyes. “Simply great!” 

‘“‘T’m glad you have succeeded so far, Tom,” 
said his mother in a low voice. “But it will 
mean a great deal to me to have you away. Still, 
I suppose you can come home often. West Point 
isn’t very far off.” 

Tom was silent a moment. His face grew 
sober. 

“No, Mother,” he said, slowly, “I’m afraid 
I'll not be able to get back to see you very often 
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if I go to West Point. Cadets are allowed only = 
one furlough in the four years. ‘That is, unless 

something extraordinary happens. I can come 

home after I’ve been there two years, but not 

before.” 

“Oh, Tom!” 

“But you can come to see me,” he added, 
quickly, for he felt a pang himself at the thought 
of the long separation. 

There were tears in Mrs. Taylor’s eyes as she 
said, softly: 

‘Oh, Tom, I almost wish you hadn’t passed! ” 

He looked at her blankly. 

“ That is, I don’t want to lose you,” she went 
on. “But if you have your heart set on it, I 
suppose it is all for the best. You can’t remain 
my little boy forever.” 

Tom felt a lump coming up into his throat, 
but his mother, seeing which way matters were 
going smiled as she said: 

“There, Tom! we mustn’t be sad when 
there’s so much cause for rejoicing. Of course 
you must go away. All boys do, sooner or later. 
And if you went to college you'd have to leave 
me.” 

“ This is better than any college!” cried Tom, 
‘enthusiastically. ‘“‘ West Point beats them all, in 
my estimation. Why, just think of it, they pay 
you for learning there! I'll get real money— 
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that is after a while. I’ll send you some,” he 
announced. “‘ But say, Mother, now that I have 
" passed so far, and there is a chance of my going 
to the Academy, what about that hundred dol- 
lars deposit? Can we raise it?” 

“Oh, yes, I'll manage somehow. Now let me 
see your letter. Is that all Mr. Hutton says, that 
you have passed?” 

““T haven’t read it all myself, yet. That’s as 
far as I got. Hello, what’s this?” he exclaimed 
as his eyes took in the remainder of the epistle. 
“Hawkesbury named as alternate! Well, I sup- 
pose that’s only fair, but I’d rather it would have 
been some one else.” > 

“What's that?”? asked Mrs. Taylor. 

“Why you see, Mother,” Tom explained, “‘ the 
congressman names two candidates. The one 
getting the highest average is first, and the one 
who comes second is the alternate. That’s to 
provide, in case the first named doesn’t pass the 
further examinations at West Point, for some one 
to take his place, and have a try. Otherwise 
there’d have to be another preliminary test. So 
Clarence Hawkesbury is my alternate; eh? ” 

“Does that annoy you, Tom?” 

“Oh, no. For we'll not both be in West Point, 
that is, unless he comes up again next year in case 
of a vacancy. It will have to be either him or 
me this time, and I rather think,” said Tom, 
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slowly, “it will be I. I’m going to pass, and make 
good!” 


There was an air of determination about him 


as he said this that was good to see. 

Tom read the letter over again. It gave few 
details except those that have been mentioned, 
but it contained the information that, in due time, 
formal notification would come from the Secre- 
tary of War, directing Tom when and where to 
apply at West Point for the further examina- 
tions, physical and mental. 

Doubtless Clarence Hawkesbury had received 
a similar letter, and would also be told to apply 
at West Point when the time came for the final 
entrance examination. 

“T only hope he doesn’t travel with me,” 
thought Tom, for though he had no ill-feeling 
against Clarence, yet the rich nephew of the old 
army officer had frequently made it unpleasant 
for Tom when they had met. 

Formerly Mr. Taylor and Captain Hawkes- 
bury had been rather intimate but, with the death 
of Tom’s father, and the discovery that most of 
his fortune had, in some manner, been acquired 
by the army officer and Mr. Doolittle, Tom could 
not help feeling coldly toward both the men. 
There was no specific reason for it, but Mrs. 
Taylor, too, did not like Captain Hawkesbury. 
Nor had she any warmer regard for Mr. Doo- 
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little, though they both offered to do what they 
could to help settle up the estate. 

The trouble of it was that there was very little 
left to be settled up—that is little for Tom and 
his mother, and Mrs. Taylor preferred the serv- 
ices of a young lawyer to those of Captain 
Hawkesbury or Mr. Doolittle. 

In view of this it can easily be imagined that 
Tom did not have the warmest feeling in the 


world for the arrogant and supercilious youth’. 


who was to be his rival—a rival, at least, until 
the results of the final entrance examinations were 
known. 

Once the delicious thrill of excitement follow- 
ing the receipt of the congressman’s letter was 
over, Tom and his mother began to consider ways 
and means. It would mean a change for them if 
Tom was to live permanently at West Point for 
four years. (There was much to be done to get 
ready. But Tom, in the flush of his first success, 
made little of these preparations. 

“We'll manage—somehow,” said Mrs. Tay- 
lor, cheerfully. 
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CHAPTER V 
é AN ATTACK 


A FEw days after Tom had received the let- 
ter from Congressman Hutton, our hero was fur- 
ther elated to get another missive through the 
mail. (his came in a long official-looking en- 
velope. It bore the imprint of the Secretary of 
War’s office, and came through the post office 
without bearing a stamp, which fact further gave 
Tom an idea of the importance he was beginning 
to assume. 

“Though of course Clarence got one like it, 
too, I suppose,” he thought. “ Well, I can’t 
have everything to myself.” 

The letter from the Secretary of War, signed 
with his own name, much to Tom’s delight, for- 
mally notified our hero of his appointment, and 
directed him to report on a certain date, about 
the middle of June, at West Point for further exe 
amination. 

“ And now,” decided Tom, after he had shown 
the secretary’s letter to his mother and to many 
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admiring friends, “I’m going to buckle down to 
hard work. I’ve just got to pass those exams!” 

Tom had little doubt as to the result of the 
physical tests. He was in fine condition; he had 
lived a manly, clean life. 

He played baseball and football in season, he 
was a good runner, jumper and swimmer. In 
short, he was an average, healthful American lad 
—a good all-around athlete, though no phe- 
nomenon in any one branch of sport. 

He had been quickly passed by the first doctors 
who examined him, and though he realized that 
the physical tests at West Point would be more 
severe, he was not worrying on that score. 

“But they may spring something on me in the 
mental tests that I’m not ready for,” mused Tom. 
“So I’m going to buck up.” 

With this end in view he went to his high 
school principal, and had him map out a course 
of extra study that would bridge our hero over 
several rather shaky places. ‘This was about the 
middle of May, so Tom had nearly a full month 
in which to prepare. 

He heard indirectly that Clarence Hawkes- 
bury was doing the same thing, but Clarence 
made rather a secret of it. ‘Tom met him one 
evening in town, after a moving picture show 
given under the auspices of a high school society. 

“Well, what’s the good word?” asked Clar- 
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ence, with an appearance of good-fellowship Tom 
knew did not exist. Clarence blew out a cloud of 
highly-scented cigarette smoke as he put the ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, everything’s lovely,” Tom answered, 
easily. 

‘“* Hear you’re going to West Point with me, as 
alternate,’’ went on Clarence, speaking in un- 
necessarily loud tones. 

“1 thought it was the other way around,” re- 
sponded Tom, slowly. “I understand you are 
the alternate.” 

“Pooh, you didn’t beat me more than five 
points on the average,” boasted Clarence, and 
this was true enough as far as the mental exami- 
nation went. It was not true with the physical, 
however. “ And I’ll lay you odds of two to one 
that I stay at West Point and you come back,” 
went on Clarence, sneeringly. 

“Thank you. I don’t bet,” replied Tom. 
“But that needn’t stop you,” he added, for he 
did not want to be thought a prig. 

“Oh, don’t worry! it won't!” declared the 
youth, who had more money than was good for 
him. He swung off down the street with some 
cronies, spenders like himself, and a little later 
Tom and a chum or two passed them standing in 
the door of a poolroom, whence came the click 
of the ivory and colored balls. 
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As Tom passed he saw Clarence and Isaac 
Blake, two cronies, in close conversation in one 
corner of the doorway. Apparently they did not 
observe Tom, who heard Isaac remark: 

“ Think you'll get a chance at him?” 

‘““T'l] make the chance, if I don’t get it,” mut- 
tered Clarence. “If I can’t get there one way I 
shall another. Can I depend on you?” 

“You sure can,” Ike said, and then Tom heard 
no more, for he passed on down the street. 

“T wonder who it is they want a chance at?” 
Tom reflected. But if he gave it any further 
thought it was to guess idly that the talk referred 
to some one whom Clarence wanted to beat at 
pool or billiards. 

That night Tom sat up late doing some extra 
studying, for he had neglected his lessons some- 
what in order to go to the picture show. 

Tom felt a bit tired the next day. He realized 
what caused it—studying too late. His eyes, too, 
were tired; possibly from pouring too long over 
text books, added to the strain of watching what 
the Scotchman called the “ shiftin’ pictures.” 

“ T know what I’m going to do,” thought Tom. 
“Tl go for a walk down by the river. It’s a 
fine day, and it ought to be nice on the water. 
-T'll get a boat and go for a row all by myself. I 
want to calm down. I’ve been doing too much 
thinking.” 
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It was Friday, and because of some special ex- 
ercises the high school closed earlier than usual. 
Tom hurried home, changed into an old suit that 
would not be soiled by the water or mud in a 
boat, and made his way to the river. There were 
several pavilions where boats could be hired, but 
Tom, feeling rather in the mood for walking, went 
on until he had nearly reached the big railroad 
bridge, not far from which was a boathouse. 

“ And to think my father once owned all this 
land,” Tom mused as he looked at the big founda- 
tions on one side of the river. “If we had what 
the railroad company paid for it mother wouldn’t 
have to work so hard. Of course money wouldn’t 
make any difference to me at West Point. That’s 
one place where money doesn’t count. But if we 
had a few thousands mother could be nearer me, 
say in New York, and she could run up to see me 
once in a while. It’s going to be a long drill— 
two years atastretch, But I guess I can stand it 
all right.” 

Tom was about to proceed to the boathouse to 
hire a craft, when he was aware of a figure com- 
ing around a bend in the path that led to the river. 
A moment later he saw that it was Captain 
Hawkesbury. Rather a stern and forbidding 
figure it was too, for the uncle of Clarence was a 
gruff man, though it was said he was very fond of 


his nephew. 
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“ Good afternoon, sir,” said Tom, saluting in 
what he hoped was the correct military fashion. 

“Um! Afternoon,” was the half-grunted re- 
tort. Nor did Captain Hawkesbury take the 
trouble to return the salute. Perhaps he did not 
see it, or Tom may not have executed it properly. 

“Oh, it’s you! is it; young Taylor?” went on 
the captain, looking at our hero from under 
shaggy, heavy eyebrows. “Um! J—er—I un- 
derstand you’re going to have a try at West Point, 
young man.” 

“Yes, Captain! I’m going to take the exami- 
nations.” 

“ And my nephew—er—he’s going too?” 

“Yes. He’s my alternate!” 

Tom could not refrain from that little exulta- 
tion. 

“Um, yes. Well, I don’t wish you any bad 
luck, young man, but I believe Clarence will win. 
He comes of fighting stock, sir! fighting stock!” 
and the army captain smote the ground with his 
cane, making the dirt fly. 

“We have some fighters in our family, too,” 
Tom said, not to be outdone. ‘‘On my father’s 
and mother’s side we boast of what our families 
did in the Revolution.” 

“Um! Oh yes, the Taylors did their share— 
their share,” admitted Captain Hawkesbury. 
“Well, we shall see! We shall see!” and mut- 
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tering something under his breath, which Tom 
was not able to catch, the old fighter strode 
along. 

**Not a very cheerful sort of man,” thought 
Tom, as he went down to get a boat. He thor- 
oughly enjoyed the row on the river, and began to 
feel more like himself. He rowed until the 
~ lengthening shadows warned him it was time to 
return to his home, and a little later he was walk- 
ing along the river bank. 

Around a bend, near the place where he had 
met Captain Hawkesbury some time before, Tom 
heard voices, two of which at least, were familiar 
to him. The possessors of the voices were talk- 
ing and laughing rather hilariously. 

Suddenly footsteps could be heard, indicating 
that several persons were running along the hard- 
packed path, and a moment later Tom saw Clar- 
ence, Ike and a number of their cronies coming on 
the run. 

“‘T ooks as though they were having a race,” 
mused Tom. 

“ Get out the way! Let us pass! Don’t block 
the path!” called Clarence. ‘‘ One side, Taylor, 
we're trying to see who’s the best-footed.” 

The path was narrow at this point. On one 
side was the river and on the other a low, swampy 
place. Tom had hardly room to get to one side. 

“They have nerve,” he mused. “ Why 
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couldn’t they wait until they had room to race. I 
can’t get out of their way.” 

The other lads gave him no chance. On they 
came swinging toward him, and, an instant later, as 
Clarence tried to pass Tom, the rich youth slid 
down the bank toward the river. 

“Took out!’ Tom cried. 

“Look out yourself!” retorted Clarence 
quickly. ‘‘ What do you mean by shoving me?” 

“T didn’t!” Tom answered. 

“And I say you did!” snapped Clarence. 
“You did it on purpose, and I'll make you wish 
you hadn’t!”” He recovered himself and came 
rushing at Tom with clenched fists. 


CHAPTER VI 
OFF TO WEST POINT 


Tom was taken almost completely by surprise 
when the attack came. It seemed so uncalled for, 
and so unnecessary. But Tom was not the one 
to stand and be struck without giving, in a 
measure, as good as he took, particularly when he 
was not in the wrong. 

*““{—I’ll show you! ’’ muttered Clarence. He 
aimed a blow at Tom, but the latter cleverly 
dodged and Clarence nearly over-balanced him- 
self, almost doing what he had wrongfully ac- 
cused Tom of trying to do, and falling into the 
river. 

“Soak him, Hawkesbury! ”’ cried the cronies of 
the rich lad. ‘‘ Give it to him good and proper!” 

“T will! Watch me!” cried Clarence, and 
this time his blow landed in Tom’s face. The 
pain was stinging, for Clarence was no light hitter, 
but Tom came back instantly with as good a re- 
turn. 

In another moment the two boys were fighting, 
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or rather, Clarence was attacking Tom, who de- 
fended himself vigorously. He was at a loss to 
account for the real savagery in the onslaught of 
the other. It was as though some great enmity 
were at the bottom of it, instead of being merely 
a fancied wrong on the part of Clarence. 

The latter missed another heavy blow at Tom, 
who, in turn, countered, and swung so cleverly that 
Clarence was sent swinging backward against one 
of his companions. 

“Here! Look out what you’re doing there, 
Taylor!” growled the youth in question. 

“Yes, he’s getting too fresh!” chimed in Ike 
Blake. ‘I guess I’ll have something to say in 
this racket!” 

As Clarence recovered himself, Ike doubled up 
his fists and the two of them came at Tom to- 
gether. Our hero caught his breath, He was 
not afraid, but it was manifestly unfair. The in- 
justice of it, however, did not seem to strike the 
cronies of Clarence. 

The latter reached Tom first, who, being un- 
willing to take too many chances, led out with a 
blow that might have been effective had it landed. 
But Clarence dodged, and, a moment later a gruff 
voice called out: 

“Tere! What’s the meaning of this!) How 
dare you attack my nephew? Stop it at once!” 

The boys all turned to see the angry face of 
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Captain Hawkesbury fairly glaring at them. But 
most of the anger seemed turned in Tom’s direc- 
tion. 

“ Cease that attack at once! 2 came the order. 
“You, young Taylor, I mean!” 

Tom was not going to be unjustly accused with- 
out a protest. 

“Your nephew struck me first!’ he retorted. 
“J was just defending myself, and it looks as 
though they all wanted to fight,” he added, with a 
nod toward the cronies of the rich and arrogant 
youth. “I don’t mind taking one at a time,” 
Tom said more calmly, “ but if they want to pile 
on all at once I’m going to quit.” 

“ This fighting must cease!” declared the cap- 
tain. “Let my nephew alone, Taylor!” 

“Tm perfectly willing to, if he'll let me alone. 
He struck me first.” 

“ He deliberately got in our way when we were 
having a race, and nearly pushed me into the 
water,” Clarence said. 

“ That isn’t true,” Tom said, calmlys “ And 
you know it, Hawkesbury! iM 

Clarence scowled but did not answer. 

“ Stop this at once !’? went on the choleric man. 
“T forbid this fight to go on. Clarence, you re- 
port to me, and I'll take this matter up with Tay- 
lor later.” 

Tom did not pay much attention to this. He 
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passed on, rather excited it is true, but feeling that 
he had not had altogether the worst of it. 

“ Though I would have had if they’d all piled 
on me at once, which they seemed about to do,” 
Tom mused, as he walked on by himself. “TI 
wonder what their game was? Could it be that 
Clarence wanted to ‘do’ me; to make me lame, or 
bruise me so I’ll not show up well at the physical 
examination in West Point?” 

Like a flash there came to Tom the memory of 
certain words he had overheard in the billiard hall 
entrance. 

‘Clarence Hawkesbury could easily put up a 
game like that, with the help of Ike Blake,” he 
declared. ‘‘I wouldn’t be surprised but that was 
it. 

“Tf I fell down in the physical test, through be- 
ing slightly injured, or something like that, Clar- 
ence would stand next for West Point. If that 
was his game I’ve got to be on the lookout.” 


gees . ‘Tom said nothing to his mother about the at- 
a any “cont for some scratches and bruises 
© lh 


by saying he had had a little mishap while boat- 
ing. And as Mrs. Taylor was so busy getting 
Tom’s ‘things ready for his trip to the military 
academy she did not ask many questions. 

“Oh, but that’s an unsightly bruise on your 
face,” she said. ‘I hope it will disappear before 
you go to West Point.” 


*, 
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“T think it will,’ Tom said. ‘And I'll take 
good care not to get any more there,” he mused. 

Tom saw nothing of Clarence during the next 
few days, in which he was busy getting ready for 
his trip up the Hudson. He also spent as much 
time as he could working on his studies. But in 
spite of all his hard work, he felt a horrible fear 
at times that he would fail to reach the standard 
set in the mental tests. 

Finally he reached the point where he was in 
such a nervous state that one of the high school 
teachers who was coaching him advised him to 
drop his books for a day or two, and live in the 
open. This Tom did and his strained nerves came 
back to normal again. 

Mrs. Taylor had raised the hundred dollars 
that Tom must deposit to be allowed to take the 
examination. If he failed it would be returned to 
him, less a small charge for board during his stay 
at West Point. Just how much his mother had 
sacrificed to raise this sum Tom never knew. 

“ But I do wish you had more money'to live on, 
Mother,” he said a few days before he was to de- 
part for West Point. ‘“ You ought to be rch! 

“ Riches do not always bring happiness, Tom,” 
she said. | 

“ They often help a whole lot,” Tom said, with 
a smile. “But never mind, Mother, some day 
when I’m an army officer, or a big engineer, I 
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shall be able to send you money regularly. hen 
you won't have to sew when you don’t want to.” 

“Oh, I like sewing,” said the widow. “I 
wouldn’t sit around and do nothing. Icouldn’t!” 

The days passed more quickly now, at least to 
Mrs. Taylor, though Tom thought each one was 
forty-eight hours long. He planned to go to New 
York by train from Chester, and as he would ar- 
rive in the metropolis in the evening, he would 
stay at a hotel there, and go on to Highland 
Falls the next morning. Highland Falls is a vil- 
lage a mile below West Point, and there most of 
the prospective candidates stay before reporting 
for their examinations. There are plenty of hotel 
accommodations there. 

Finally the day came. Tom said good-bye to 
his mother, not without a choking sensation in his 
throat, and he had to turn his head away and 
blow his nose rather more often than seemed abso 
lutely necessary. She did not go to the station 
with him, as she feared she would break down, 
and she did not want to give way for Tom’s sake. 

“* Good-bye,” she faltered. ‘‘ I—I know you'll 
do well, Tom.” ° 

“It won’t be for want of trying,” he answered. 
And a little later he found himself at the station, 
watching the train pull in that was to take him on 
the first stage of his trip to historic West Point. 


CHAPTER VII 
GETTING READY 


Our hero was excited, andno wonder. He had 
gone through many unusual experiences since he 
had begun to think of going to West Point, and 
now he was on the verge of new ones. He was in 
a sort of daze. Matters followed each other so 
closely that there was little time between to think 
properly of them. 

“ But there’s one thing sure,”’ he thought to him- 
self, as he sat looking from the car window as he 
was being whirled along his way, ‘there is one 
thing sure, and that is that I have the chance I’ve 
been wanting so long. If I don’t make the most 
of it, it will be my own fault.” 

He ventured to look about him more calmly 
now, thinking perhaps he might see some one in 
the car whom he knew. But a quick glance 
through the coach did not disclose any one, though 
he noticed two or three lads about his own age, 
talking and laughing together. 

Tom thought he would like to know them, and 
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he wondered if, by any chance, they could be in 
his position—a “‘ plebe”’ going up to West Point 
for the all-important examination. Then another 
thought came to our hero. 

Where was Clarence Hawkesbury? He, too, 
was supposed to go to take the examination on the 
day Tom reported, which would be the morrow. 
Where was Clarence?” 

“He may have gone on ahead, or he may motor 
to New York,’ Tom thought, for Captain 
Hawkesbury had a powerful car, and with his 
nephew frequently took long trips. 

“I’m just as glad he isn’t going with me,” Tom 
thought. Then he settled down to enjoy the jour- 
ney which would last all day. ‘At noon Tom went 
to the dining car for lunch, and there he saw, at 
the table across the aisle from him, some of the 
lads he had noticed in his own coach. He could 
overhear some of their talk. 

“Well, there’s one thing sure,” remarked a 
sturdy-looking youth, “if I don’t get through it 
isn’t going to kill me, and I won't have to go 
around four years with my back as straight as a 
ramrod.”’ 

Tom guessed instantly where his fellow-travel- 
ers were going, but he did not like to say anything 
just yet. 

“I don’t mind the examinations so much,” a 
studious-looking lad remarked, “ but I sure do hate 
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to think of getting hazed. They say it’s fierce!” 

“So [ve heard,” agreed another. ‘‘ Pass the 
celery; will you?” 

“Tf they try to haze me!” exclaimed a heavy- 
browed youth, I'll show ’em they'll have their 
hands full.” : ie 

“Well, the more trouble you make the more 
they'll make,” said the first speaker with a sigh. 
“We plebes aren’t supposed to have any rights.” 

Tom was sure, now, that the lads across the 
aisle were “‘in the same boat” with himself. He 
could not refrain from speaking to them. 

“T beg your pardon,” he remarked, “but are 
you going to take the West Point examinations?” 

The others looked at him, rather curiously for 
a moment, and one of them said: 

‘““ Yes, we are.” 

“Tm in the same fix,” went on Tom, quickly. 
“Do any of you know anything about what we 
ought to do when we get there; where to report 
and so on?” 

In an instant the reserve of the others seemed 
to melt, and they welcomed him, figuratively, with 
open arms. They were companions in a certain 
prospective misfortune. It developed that one 
of the lads had a relative who had attended West 
Point, and this relative had given some valuable 
advice which the lad, Samuel Leland by name, was 
glad to share with Tom and the others. 


? 
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From then on the talk was of nothing but West 
Point, and the fear of hazing formed a large pro- 
portion of the conversation. Tom found that his 
new friends were going to stop at a different hotel 
in New York from that which he had picked out, 
and he decided to change and go with them. He 
was glad he did, for when he arrived in the big 
city he was fairly astonished by the bustle and 
roar. One of the other boys had been there on 
several occasions, however, and he acted as guide 
to the others. 

That night and the next day were a sort of 
dream to Tom Taylor, for they decided to post- 
pone their trip to Highland Falls for a day and 
see the sights of New York. Tom knew his 
mother would not object, and if he succeeded in 
passing into West Point it would be two years be- 
fore he could get away again. He sent his mother 
a letter from the metropolis. 

“Well, we might as well start and get it over 
with,” remarked Sam Leland the next day to Tom 
and the other candidates. They were at the hotel 
in New York, and had planned to cross the Hud- 
son to Weehawken, to take the West Shore rail- 
road, which would bring them to the village @ 
mile below West Point. There they would stay 
until next day when they were due to report for 
examinations. 

“Yes, no use lingering longer here,” agreed 
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Tom. “I can’t enjoy anything when I think of 
what’s before me.” wet Na tag 
The others confessed the same thing, and, ac- 
cordingly, soon after lunch they took the ferry 
to Weehawken, and in due time were on their 
way to Highland Falls, a ride of about two hours. 
Tom and the other lads walked up the winding 
road leading from the Highland Falls station to 
the hotel where they were to stop. The day was 
warm and the road dusty and they were not feel- 
ing any too comfortable. The little party Tom 
had fallen in with saw saveral other youths toiling 
up the hill, evidently with the same objective point 
as themselves. They, too, were “ candidates.” 
A bath, a change of linen, and supper made 
Tom feel much better, and then came a long even- 
ing spent on the hotel porch where were many 
other lads, all eager for what lay before them— 
eager and anxious, most of them; some so much 
so that they went about with books in their hands, 
gluing their eyes to the pages every now and 
then. They were “ cramming for exams,” and no 
greater torture can be devised for a young fel- 
low. 
Some of the boys fold of having gone up to have 
a look at West Point that day, they having been 
at Highland Falls for some time, preparing for 
the ordeal. Some were even being tutored at a 
special preparatory school in the neighborhood. 
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_ “The farther you fellows keep away from 
West Point until it’s time for you to report, the 
better,” said one lad who seemed to know where- 
of he spoke. ‘‘ Don’t give those cadets a chance 
to get one in on you, which they’re sure to do if 
they see you nosing around up at the barracks 
before it’s time. Stay away until it’s time to re- 
port.” 

This Tom and some of his friends resolved to 
do. However, they could not refrain the next 
morning from going a short distance toward the 
group of gray stone buildings that make up the 
United States Military Academy. In the distance 
they could see the cadets passing to and fro, some 
of them drilling; and Tom, at least, felt a thrill of 
anticipation. 

“Oh, if I can only get in!’ he sighed. 

“That's right! 2 remarked Leland. “It sure 
is a great place.” 

The next day Tom, and the other candidates, 
left the Highland Falls hotel to report to the su- 
perintendent of the Academy, which was the real 
beginning of the examination that meant so much 
tothem. At last they were to have a taste of life 
at West Point, though for some of them it might 
last only the few days intervening between their 
official entrance and the rigid tests. 

On the way to West Point Tom caught a 
glimpse of Clarence Hawkesbury in company with 
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some flashily dressed youths. They were riding in te | 


a sort of public coach, and Clarence waved his 
hand to Tom, as though the best of feeling ex- 
isted between them. 

“J wonder where the superintendent’s office 
is?” remarked one of the youths with Tom. “I 
don’t suppose we dare speak to any of those high 
and mighty cadets to ask.” 

“ Not if we see any one else,” Tom said. And 
on their way they met a soldier—not a cadet— 
who directed them to the headquarters building, 
«n which was located the office of the adjutant to 
whom they were to report in person. 

A number of rather anxious-looking lads were 
there, and Tom and the others formed in line to 
march up stairs. One by one they entered a room, 
and presented their credentials to the stiff and 
severe-looking officer who sat behind a table. He 
glanced at their letters of appointment, checked 
their names off on a list, and told them to go down 
stairs and wait for further instructions. 

“ Well, I wonder what comes next?” said Tom 
to his new friends. He soon learned. A cadet, 
who, from the stripes on his arm they knew to 
be a corporal, came walking stiffly up. 

“Tere, you candidates!” he cried, in a voice 
that contained perhaps a little too much authority. 
“Turn out! Lively now! Turn out! Form in a 
column—by twos! Forward—march!”” 
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There was an uneasy scramble, and a more or 


less uneven column was formed to march along 


with the corporal at the head. He was a mar- 
tinet, was that corporal—and he found fault with 
every one and everything from the beginning. 

“Why, you fellows don’t even know enough to 
keep step!” he bawled at them. “Do you know 
which your left foot is?” 

“Yes,” replied Tom, who felt a little nettled 
at the tone. 

“ Yes—what?” sharply demanded the corporal, 
swinging around to face him. 

“T thought you said—” stammered Tom. 

“ Yes—what?” fairly thundered the cadet. 

“ Say sir,” some one behind Tom whispered. 

“ Yes—sir!” he answered loudly. 

“'That’s better!’ was the mollified retort. 
“Don’t forget that sir! I’m glad some of you 
know which is your left foot. Now then, step 
out!” 

They managed it a little better now, though 
doubtless they were awkward enough. 

““ Eyes—front!”? snapped out the corporal, as 
some one ventured to look about. “ Eyes— 
front!” 

In due time the awkward squad was marched to 
one of the barrack divisions, where the cadet offi- 
cers, in charge of the candidates, had their head- 
quarters. There the corporal reported Tom and 
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the others to a cadet lieutenant who recorded them 
and assigned them to quarters——three to a room. 

Tom had thought that he and the others would 
be examined before getting this far at West Point, 
but it seemed he did not know all the routine yet. 
‘At least, he was to have a real taste of life before 
knowing whether or not he would be allowed to 
remain. . 

The ordeal of being recorded by the lieutenant 
was much more trying than in the case of the ad- 
jutant. Some of the boys forgot the all-important 


“‘ sir,”? and were sharply rebuked. But in the end ~ 


they learned how to answer properly, and to give 
when they were asked where they were from, the 
name of their state, and not the name of their 
town or city. 

“Don’t forget your ‘ misters’ and ‘ sirs,’”’ ad- 
vised the lieutenant as a parting shot, when Tom 
and the other luckless candidates marched off to 
the Cadet Store to draw their first supplies—their 
Housekeeping utensils as it were—for they were 
to do their own work for a time. Each candidate 
received from the Cadet Store a quantity of bed- 
ding, a pillow, a mattress, a broom, a pail and a 
chair, in addition to a dipper. These were to be 
used while they were candidates, and could be kept 
if they passed the examinations. If they failed 
they would have to turn them in again, and from 


the hundred dollars deposited would be deducted 
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the board for the time they had been at Wes: 
Point. 

Tom’s mother had sent this sum on in advance, 
a fact of which our hero was aware, though he did 
not know the source whence the money came. 

‘Whew! This is some early rising!” ex- 
claimed Sam Leland as he examined the printed 
list of “calls” that had been given to them after 
they had secured their equipment. 

+ Reveille came at six o’clock, followed half an 
hour later by breakfast. At oneo’clock dinner 
was served, and supper came after retreat pa- 
rade. Of course the candidates had no part in the 
parade. 

“Oh, six o’clock isn’t so bad—not in summer,” 
Tom said. He had often risen earlier than that 
in winter to do a job of snow-shoveling to earn 
money at home. 

“Well, it’s early for me,” remarked Clarence 
Hawkesbury, with a supercilious grin. ** And 
this dipper is—beastly!” he exclaimed, as he 
looked at fhe one made from half a cocoanut 
shell that had been issued to him. “ I’m going to 
buy a collapsible cup,” he declared. 

“Better not,” advised some one who knew. 
“‘ Everything we’re allowed to have is strictly ar- 
ranged for, and if you’re caught with anything 
contraband—good-night!” 

“They won’t catch me!” Clarence said. 
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Tom hoped Clarence wouldn’t have a chance 
to be caught, since if Clarence remained it meant 
that our hero would have failed. And that he 
fiercely made up his mind not to do. 

The candidates, with their new belongings, now 
passed on to their rooms. Tom was quartered 
with Sam Leland and a lad named Harry Hous- 
ton. He liked them both from the first. 

‘And now to get ready for the exams,”’ com- 
mented Tom, when they found themselves in their 
room. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A SLIDE FOR LIFE 


Tom, who had, with the other two candidates, 
dragged the bedding and other things to the room 
they were to share in common, at least for a time, 
looked at his companions. They hardly knew 
what to do next, for they had received so many 
orders and instructions that their minds were in 
a whirl. 

About them, through the corridors of the build- 
ing, they could hear other candidates going to 
their rooms with their possessions. There was 
not much noise, for the “ lowly candidates ’’ were 
beginning to feel how unimportant they were com- 
pared to the “lordly cadets.” 

‘‘TTere comes some one,” remarked Sam, as 
they saw their door pushed open. A corporal— 
a supercilious and sneering corporal—entered. 
Watson his name was, as they learned later. 

“Here, you!” he said, sharply. ‘“ That’s no 
way to pile your stuff. You-—what’s your name ?,”” 
he asked, turning to Harry Houston. 

60 
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** FR r—Hiouston,” stammered the lad, and in a 
flash Tom and Sam knew their friend had forgot- 
ten the proper form. 

‘Mister Houston, sir!” fairly thundered the 
corporal. ‘Say it after me!” 

“Mister Houston, sir!’ imitated the luckless 
one. 

“ That’s better,” came in semi-mollified tones. 
““ Now I'll show you how to get your room into 
shape—and keep it so!” he added impressively. 
‘You'll be inspected when you least look for it. 
Don’t get caught, whatever you do!” 

His manner was so important that Tom, af 
least, resolved that there should not be a pin out 
of place. The corporal showed them how to make 
up their cots. He indicated the official Blue Book, 
a copy of which was required to be kept at all 
times in a certain place in the room. This book 
gave minute directions for keeping the room in 
order, and specified much as to the candidate’s 
conduct. 

Though neither Tom nor his companions were 
cadets yet, the strictest military discipline must be 
observed by them. They had to report on leav- 
ing their room, and on coming back, and they 
could not leave unless it was absolutely necessary. 
Tt was a hard life, but doubtless it had the in- 
tended effect. 

Once the beds were arranged to the liking of 
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the corporal, and he was not easy to please, Tom 
and the others were taught to stand at “ atten- 
tion.” ‘This position—as stiff as a ramrod, with 
eyes straight to the front, and never, by any 
chance, allowed to rest on the countenance of the 
officer—must be maintained whenever any cadet 
officer, or the tactial officer in charge of instruc- 
tions, came into the quarters of the candidate. 
The tactical officers were called “‘tacs,’’ and were 
army officers, graduates from the Academy, who, 
in turn, were stationed for four years at West 
Point to give military instruction. 

‘* And we’ve got to look out for the tacs,” said 
Sam Leland, when the corporal had left them 
alone for a time. ‘“‘ They’re always showing up 
when you least expect them, and if they find a 
thing out of place in your room—fare thee well, 
gentle maiden!” and he sighed, and dropped 
wearily into a chair. 

“Well, if I don’t get something to eat pretty 
soon, they won’t have any trouble with me, nor I 
with them,” observed Harry. 

“Why?” asked Tom, curiously. 

“Tll drop dead from hunger—that’s why. I 
wonder if they'll give me a funeral with full mili- 
tary honors in case I die on their hands?” he 
asked, whimsically. 

“No such luck!”’ returned Tom, with a laugh. 
‘But I think it must be time for dinner. It’s one 
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o’clock and there goes a crowd of the cadets to- 
ward the dining hall.” 

They looked from the window to observe the 
nattily dressed lads march along to stirring music. 
Presently came the summons the candidates were 
waiting for. In columns of twos they marched 
to the mess hall, entering last, and were given 
seats at a table some distance removed from that 
at which the yearlings, or cadets who had been 
at the Academy a year, were to eat. 

The dinner was excellent, but there was no lin- 
gering over it. When the candidates had been 
marched back to their barracks Tom and his 
chums decided to put in some time at studying. 
Twice while they were at work a corporal came 
in to inspect their room, and each time they had 
to rise smartly, and stand at attention until he 
went out. No fault could be found with the lads 
themselves or their room, and at this the corporal 
seemed to be deeply disappointed. 

Studying went on until parade time, which 
brought with it a rigid inspection of each candi- 
date in person, from his collar to his shoes. Some 
were reprimanded for not being neat enough. 

‘“ Parade rest!” came the order after inspec- 
tion, after which there boomed out on the evening 
air the sound of the retreat gun. Then followed 
a march to the mess hall for supper. 

i And now for some more boning,” Tom ob* 
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served with a sigh, when he and his three chums 
were in their room again. 

“* Say, we’re not getting an awful lot of fun out 
of this,” said Sam, as he opened his arithmetic. 

“We didn’t exactlv come here for fun,” Harry 
remarked. 

Tom looked critically over the room, and 
straightened a pillow on his bed, for he knew that 
inspection was timed for nine-thirty, and he want- 
ed no reproof. 

The “tac” came in, looked over everything 
with a coldly calm and critical eye, while Tom 
and his chums stood stiffly at attention. 

“Make up your beds,” he said to them, as he 
went out, and they breathed easier. 

They would be allowed to have a light until 
ten o'clock. At that hour taps was sounded— 
three beats of a drum—at which signal every 
candidate must be in bed, with lights out. A dark- 
lantern inspection would follow some time later, 
and it would not be well for any of the new lads 
to be caught with a gleam of light in his room, nor 
must he be anywhere but between the covers, and 
with his room in perfect order. It certainly was 
a life of military hardship and exactness from the 
very start. And, as yet, none of the lads knew 
whether he was to be a cadet eventually or not. 

You may be sure Tom and his two new chums 
did not oversleep the next morning. They were 
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dressed and waiting for the sound of the reveille 
gun which presently boomed out, followed by the 
thunder of drums and the shrill squealing of fifes 
in the hall below. 

“Candidates turn out!’ came the command, 
and the new lads came pouring from their rooms, 
helter-skelter, anxious not to be late. 

** And now for the ordeal,’ groaned Tom, as, 
after breakfast, he and the others, in squads of 
ten, were marched toward the cadet hospital, 
where they were to undergo a searching physical 
examination. 

Three army surgeons, grim and grizzled, went 
over each boy minutely. Their feet were looked 
at, for the United States government, as well as 
that of other nations, has found that a soldier to 
be of value must not be troubled with corns and 
ingrowing nails. It impedes his marching. And 
as a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, so 
a company can march no faster than its poorest 
walker. No poor walkers are wanted. 

And teeth— 

*“You’d think we were horses up for sale,” 
complained Clarence Hawkesbury, after one of 
the doctors had made him and the others open 
their mouths. Some one recalled the old joke 
about the recruit who was rejected because of 
poor teeth. He had said he wanted to shoot the 
enemy, not to bite ’em! 
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But, after all, a soldier’s digestion depends in 
a great measure on his ability to chew often not 
tender food. And among the few true things 
said about war is that ‘“‘an army fights on its 
stomach.” No soldier can be a first-class one if 
he has such bad teeth that he cannot chew well. 

It was a most searching examination, and no one 
knew whether he had passed or not, for the doc- 
tors merely looked wise and jotted down notes on 
papers before them. 

However, it developed during the day that some 
of the candidates had been rejected as physically 
unfit, and as Tom and his two chums received no 
notification that they had not passed, they took it 
for granted that they had gone through—as they, 
had. 

In due time came the mental examinations. It 
was a grilling experience for all, and a number of 
lads were on the verge of nervous breakdown be- 
fore it was over. 

However, Tom had made an excellent prepara- 
tion and he felt sure he had gone through, if not 
with flying colors, at least on a safe margin. The 
examination was more severe than he had imag- 
ined it would be. 

Several days were consumed in getting through 
with the examinations, as nothing was done hur- 
riedly. The candidates were kept to themselves 
during this period, and though the upper class 
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men were forbidden to come to the barracks while 
the candidates were there, the rule was often vio- 
lated, and mild hazing was indulged in, especially 
in the bathrooms. Some of the boys were made to 
give an imitation of swimming, as they lay face 
downward on a chair. 

It was one day, after a particularly hard exam- 
ination, that Tom went in to freshen up with a 
bath. As he undressed he was suddenly seized by 
a couple of yearlings, one of whom yelled in his 
ear: 

“‘ Now for the slide for life!” 

“¢ Chuck that water on the floor,” said the other 
cadet to Tom, who emptied a pail on the tiles of 
the bathroom. 

“ Now slide!” cried the two together. Deftly 
they tripped Tom up. He fell rather heavily, and 
was given a shove that carried him across the slip- 
pery, wet floor up against the other side of the 
bathroom with a force that jarred the breath from 
him, and made him feel sick and dizzy. ‘Tom's 
head swam and black spots danced before his eyes. 
He feared he was going to faint, but held himself 
back from the brink with an effort, as he heard a 
sharp voice saying: 

“Tere! That’s enough! Don’t you know 
what'll happen if you’re caught at that?” 
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Tom managed to stand up, though he felt weak 
and dizzy. He saw rather sheepish lools on the 
faces of the two yearlings who had begun to haze 
him. Behind them stood one of the older cadets. 

“You'd better go,” he said to the two hazers. 
Then of Tom he asked in not unkindly tone: ‘‘ Are 
you all right?” 

“Yes, sir,” Tom answered, saluting, though 
had it not been for the pain of bruises he would 
have felt like laughing, standing at attention as 
he was, ready for his bath. 

The older cadet said nothing more. Doubtless 
he understood. For hazing at West Point is se- 
verely prohibited now, though doubtless a mild 
form goes on more or less surreptitiously. 

Tom took a hot bath, which made him feel bet- 
ter, and when he had gone under the stinging 
shower he was braced up sufficiently to make him 
almost forget his painful bruises, for they did 
hurt. 
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Our hero did not feel any resentment against 
the lads who had started him on the “slide for 
life,” as it used to be called. It was part of the 
game, though a forbidden part. And Tom knew 
better than to make a fuss about it. His life 
would have been miserable from then on had he 
done so. 

After all, hazing, if not too severe and if it is 
unaccompanied by indignities that lower one’s 
self-respect, has its use in the world. It teaches 
a young man certain lessons that are hard to drill 
into him in other ways. But hazing, as it is often 
done in schools and colleges, is sometimes a silly 
performance, and sometimes a positively harmful 
proceeding. 

“What’s the matter, Tom?” asked Harry 
Houston, a little later, as the three new chums 
were in their barrack room. “ You walk lame.” 

“Oh, I got a little bump in the bathroom,” 
Tom answered, evasively. 

“Fuh! I think I can guess how,” said Sam. 
‘“*T didn’t have it so easy yesterday, myself. But 
it’s all in the day’s work.” 

The next day was the last of the examinations, 
and there were evidences of relief on all sides. 
But still there was the haunting fear in the heart 
of every candidate that he had not passed. It 
would be about two days before the results would 
be announced, and those two days are, perhaps, 
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filled with more agony than any others in the life 
of a West Pointer, except, it may be, when the 
final examinations come. 

During the two days of waiting there had been 
little to occupy the attention of the candidates. 
They were obliged to keep to their rooms most 
of the time, and dismal enough it was, too. But 
there was no help for it. 

“‘T do wish they’d hurry up and end the sus- 
pense,” cried Harry one day when it was rumored 
that the results were to be made known that af- 
ternoon. 

“Yes, it’s like keeping a fellow on pins and 
needles all the while,” agreed Sam. 

“Fark!” exclaimed Tom, rising to his feet. 
J think—” 

“ Candidates turn out promptly!” came an or- 
der, interrupting him. ‘‘’Turn out!” 

“They’re going to make the announcements,” 
Sam said, and his hands trembled as he reached 
for his cap. 

Tom said nothing, but gritted his teeth. If he 
had failed—well, he had made a brave attempt. 

Downstairs went the candidates, all of them 
eagerly anxious, and perhaps not one but was ner- 
vously anxious. Their faces showed the strain 
they were under. 

In the area they were formed in a single rank, 
while in front of them stood the adjutant of the 
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Academy—the same one to whom Tom and the 
others had reported the first day of their arrival. 

He announced that those whose names he 
called were to step two paces to the front, the 
others were to maintain their place in the ranks. 
The name-calling followed immediately, in alpha- 
betical order, and, one after another, certain lads 
stepped out. Tom’s name would come far down 
on the list. He listened when the ‘‘H”’ division 
was reached, but Houston’s was not called. Nor 
was Leland’s. And the adjutant went through 
the “T” column without mentioning Tom. 

Our hero was puzzled. Had he failed? Why 
had his name not been called if he passed? No 
‘one seemed to understand what it was all about 
or what system was being followed. 

Finally the reading was over. In front, two 
paces in advance of one line, stood another row 
of cadets. The front rank was the smaller in 
number. 

Then, with wildly-beating hearts, Tom and the 
others listened to the words of the adjutant. 
Those whose names had been called, he stated, 
had failed in their examinations, and could not 
continue at the Academy. They would turn in 
their equipment and withdraw. The others would 
remain, and start on their four years’ training to 
become army officers. 

* Then I’ve passed!’ Tom said, exultantly to 
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himself. ‘I’ve passed and Clarence hasn’t!” 

He wanted to laugh, to shout and yell at his 
good fortune. Not that he wanted to gloat over 
the failure of young Hawkesbury. It was just 
that Tom was fully alive to what it meant to him 
to have succeeded. 

There was a deep silence following the an- 
nouncement of the adjutant. Doubtless others of 
the successful ones than Tom wanted to laugh 
and shout, but they had to refrain. And probably 
those who had failed had hard work to keep back 
the tears of disappointment. For after all, they 
were only boys around seventeen years of age, 
and disappointment is keener than later, just as 
success is more sweet. 

But it was all very cold and impartial at the 
West Point Academy. No one congratulated the 
successful ones, though when ranks were broken 
they did exult among themselves. And there was 
small comfort for the losers, most of whom, how- 
ever, accepted it gamely. 

“T’m glad I don’t have to go through the four 
years’ grind,” said one lad, who, it was rumored, 
was quite wealthy. ‘I’m going out West on a 
ranch now, and do some real living.” 

Later on, when hard work came, Tom often 
envied him. But Tom was not going to turn back 
now. 

“Well, old man, we made it!” said Harry, as 
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he shook Tom’s hand, once they were in their 
room again. 

‘““That’s what we did!” declared Sam. ‘Oh, 
but I was shaky!” 

“So was I,” Tom admitted, with a laugh. 

Those who had been “ found”—which means 
they had lost the examination—lost little time in 
turning in their belongings, and taking the train 
back to their homes. Some declared they would 
make another attempt next year, while others 
went off, sullenly angry. 

“ And now for uniforms! ” exclaimed Harry, a 
little later. ‘‘ No more ‘cits,’ for at least two 
years, when we get our first furlough.” The 
clothes Tom and his chums had worn up to this 
time had been those they brought from home. 
They were the attire of civilians, or citizens, which 
last word has been abbreviated to “‘cits’’ by the 
cadets. 

“We'll get any old sort of a uniform now,” 
said Sam, who had been forewarned. ‘‘ Later on 
we'll be measured for one that fits, and then 
melted and poured into it.” 

Indeed so well did the clothes of the cadets fit 
them that the simile of Sam was not inappropri- 
ate. 

Each of the successful candidates received two 
pairs of uniform shoes, two pairs of gray flannel 
trousers, a gray blouse and a cap. 
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“Now we really are somebody!” exclaimed 
Tom, with a sigh of content as he surveyed him- 
self in the small mirror allowed in their room. 

“Well, yes, it’s a beginning,” said Sam. 

The next day they were marched to headquar- 
ters, to take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, to serve for eight years, unless sooner dis- 
charged. Each lad had to pay a twenty-five cent 
fee'to an old clerk, who acted as notary public 
in administering the oath. 

It was when Tom and the others were coming 
from drill, a few days later, with aching shoul- 
ders and legs—for the ordeal had been severe— 
that our hero received a surprise. 
~ With his chums he was passing along the pa- 
rade ground, when he saw approaching an officer 
whose figure seemed vaguely familiar. The 
“‘ nlebes”’ saluted as they passed him. Tom had 
a look at his face. 

“Captain Hawkesbury!” murmured Tom, un- 
der his breath. ‘ What can he be doing here?” 
he asked Sam, as he passed on, getting a sharp 
look from the glittering eyes of Clarence’s uncle. 

“Who?” asked Sam. 

“That officer—Captain Hawkesbury,” Tom 
went on, indicating the man they had just passed. 

“Oh, him. Why he’s been assigned here from 
the regular army, I heard, to give special instruc- 
tion. Why, do you know him?” 
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“Yes, and I—I wish I didn’t,” murmured 
Tom. He felt a vague sense of foreboding. 
What would the presence of Captain Hawkesbury 
mean to our hero at West Point, when Tom had 
been successful over the officer’s favorite nephew? 
Tom was apprehensive. 


CHAPTER X 
ANTICIPATIONS 


“Tuts certainly isn’t any cinch!” 

“T should say not! It’s the hardest grind I 
‘was ever up against!” 

“Well, you didn’t expect to live in a perpetual 
camp, with nothing to do; did you?” 

It was Sam Leland who gave utterance to the 
first remark, and Harry Houston who spoke the 
second, with a doleful shake of his head. And it 
was Tom Taylor who propounded the question. 

The three new cadets, as our three friends were 
officially designated, though in reality they were 
called plebes, and would be for the next year to 
come, were in their barrack room, having just 
come in from a long and tiresome drill. They 
were taking what ease they could before they 
would again be called upon to take up some other 
of their new military duties. 

“Camp! I should say it wasn’t like camp!” 
exclaimed Sam. Shortly before the three chums 
had been telling one another some of their e 
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periences before they came to West Point, and all 
had agreed that the fun they had had while camp- 
ing in the summer was best of all. 

“Oh well, we’ll have a taste of camp life here,” 
observed Harry, as he looked around the room, 
to make sure it was in perfect order against the 
unexpected inspection of some “tac.” 

“Yes we'll have a taste of it, and that’s about 
all!”? Tom went on. ‘“ We'll have to drill harder 
than we do now, and we'll have to wait on some 
of the upper classmen like slaves.” 

“Oh well, I suppose it’s good for what ails us,” 
said Sam, with a sigh. “If the others went 
through with it I guess we can stand it.” 

“ There’s no getting out of it. We're here for 
four years, if we’re lucky enough to stick,’ Tom 
ventured. “After all, we won’t always be in the 
awkward squad.” 

‘* We were lucky enough not to be put in the 
* goats,’”? remarked Sam. ‘“ Well, I’m going to 
take it easy. Listen if you hear any one coming,” 
and he took a restful position that would not al- 
low him to spring easily to attention in case of the 
unexpected entrance of a “tac,” but he depended 
on the sharp ears of his companions to warn him. 

The boys, as I have said, had just come in from 
some hard drilling. This necessary instruction 
had begun as soon as they had formally been 
sworn in as subjects of the United States. Four 
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hours a day were devoted to “ setting-up ” exer 
cises, the drill-masters being cadets from the up- 
per classes, each one of whom was given charge 
over eight plebes. 

And stern drill-masters they were, too, though 
perhaps not more so than the necessity required. 
Certainly a plebe is very awkward, compared with 
the military uprightness, sprightliness and preci- 
sion of the finished cadet. 

Tom never told his mother all he suffered, men- 
tally and physically, during those first few weeks 
when he was being given the rudiments of a mill- 
tary education, He and his two companions 
who roomed together were forced to march here 
and there, back and forth, in all sorts of primary 
formations. They had to walk with chins drawn 
in, stomachs pulled up, with shoulders farther 
back than it seemed possible to force them, and 
they must never suffer themselves to slump out of 
this tiresome position. At least it was tiresome 
then, though later it became a fixed posture, that 
the trained cadet assumed naturally. 

Then they had to march under a hot sun, and 
before the eyes of such chance visitors and excur- 
sionists as came to West Point, and these visitors 
did not always restrain their smiles or laughter 
at the antics of the awkward squad. 

“Td like to see how some of them would like 
it,” complained Tom, after a particularly hard 
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drill, when he and his chums had detected a bevy 
of pretty girls smiling at them. 

“They'll be glad enough, later, to have us ask 
*em to a hop,” said Sam. i 

“Huh! Catch me asking any of them!” com- 
mented Harry, vindictively. 

It is no wonder the boys were mentally des, 
pressed the first few days after their ordeal be- 
gan—mentally depressed and physically weary. 
They tried to realize that it was all for their good, 
but it was not easy. 

“T thought we’d have some larks when we 
came here,’”’ observed Sam. “ All the stories I 
ever read about life at West Point were lively.” 

“‘T guess some of the fellows who wrote those 
stories never came up as far as Newburgh,” 
sighed Tom. “It isn’t very lively.” 

It certainly was not. The new cadets did not 
have as much fun as they would have had at a 
boarding school or a college where there was not 
so much discipline. But on the one hand, this 
strict discipline was necessary as the basis of a 
military education, and on the other hand, there 
was scarcely a plebe who had the mental or phy- 
sical energy to go out after any fun at the close 
of a day’s drill, provided such fun could have 
been had without undue risk. 

In fact, there was not much that could be done 
in the way of outside fun those first few weeks. 
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Every hour of the new cadet’s life must be ac- 
counted for. His comings and goings had to be 
reported on the second. His superior officers 
must know where he was, and what he was doing, 
every minute of the day or night. And it was 
too much of a risk to ‘“‘ take any chances.” 

“T think we'll get the guns, to-day,” observed 
Tom, one morning about a week after they had 
begun to receive their drill instructions. 

‘© What makes you think so?” asked Sam. 

“T heard some of the officers talking about it.” 

“Well, it will be something new to occupy us,” 
went on Sam. 

“Yes, another load to carry around in the 
broiling sun,” said Harry, with a groan. “ Just 
as if we didn’t have enough now. Say, fellows,” 
he went on, with a sigh, “‘do I bend over back- 
wards when I stand up?” and he stood up straight 
and turned slowly around. 

“‘ Bend over backwards? What do you mean?” 
asked Tom. 

“T mean I’ve been hollered at so much to 
“straighten up’ that I’m sure I must be getting 
curvature of the spine the wrong way.” 

“They certainly do throw it into us,” observed 
Tom, sympathetically. 

* All that fierce drill-master of ours can think 
to call us is ‘wooden’ and ‘gross’,’’ went on 
Harry. “I’m sick of the sound of it. But may- 
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but if we get the guns it won’t be so bad. It'll be 
a change, anyhow, and give ’em a chance to ring 
in some new terms of abuse. 

Up to now the new cadets had drilled without 
weapons. But that day, as Tom had anticipated, 
rifles were issued to those farthest advanced, in- 
cluding our three friends. The ““nlebes ’’ were 
divided into squads, the least proficient being 
dubbed “goats” and Tom and his chums re- 
joiced that this was not their fate. 

It was the first day of the drill with arms, and 
what little knowledge the boys seemed to have 
previously acquired appeared to be oozing away 
from them. as they were told how to handle the 
rifles. 

The cadet drill-master waxed wroth, and when 
Tom saw, coming toward the squad he was in, 
Captain Hawkesbury, with a look of contempt 
on his flushed face, our hero thought to himself: 

“‘Fere’s where we get it.” 

And they did. The old army officer, whatever 
else he was, was a good soldier and disciplinarian, 
and he and the cadet officer put the plebes through 
their paces without mercy. 

Whether it was Tom’s fault or not, or whether 
Captain Hawkesbury singled him out, was not 
apparent, but, at any rate, Tom received more 
reprimands than any of the others. Captain 
Hawkesbury spoke sharply, almos tinsultingly, so 
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that even the cadet lieutenant looked surprised. 
But Captain Hawkesbury was his superior officer, 
having been engaged for just such special instruc- 
tion work. 

“ He sure has it in for me,” mused Tom, after 
an especially sharp rebuke. “I’ve got to expect 
a lot of this, I suppose, because I beat Clarence 
out in the test. I wonder where Clarence is, any- 
how?” . 

The nephew had left West Point when it be- 
came apparent that Tom had made good, and he 
had not been seen since. 

Again and again Captain Hawkesbury, either 
intentionally or otherwise, showed his enmity 
against Tom as the day’s drilling proceeded. And 
it culminated when Tom made a slight mistake in 
following a complicated order. 

“Mr. Taylor, you seem deliberately trying to 
do this wrong!” snapped Captain Hawkesbury. 
“Report at my office after dismissal!” 

Tom knew better than to show any resentment. 
But when he left his chums to obey the command 
later, his heart was filled with apprehensions. 


CHAPTER XJ 
A LARK 


CapPTAIN HAwKEsBurRY received Tom with a 
grim smile. In his heart Tom felt a deep dislike 
for this man who, in some manner or other, had 
so profited by Mr. Taylor’s tangled property af- 
fairs. 

It was an open secret in and around Chester 
that Captain Hawkesbury and Aaron Doolittle 
had made a small fortune simply out of the sale 
of the land to the railroad company, for instead 
of taking all cash they had been given certain 
shares in the company, which shares had doubled 
in value very shortly. 

“ And my mother might have had those shares 
if things—well, if things had gone differently,” 
mused Tom. “I wonder if there’s any chance of 
ever getting back part of that money—or having 
a claim on the land which the railroad company 
would have to settle for with us?” 

Tom had often had these thoughts, but he was 
no day-dreamer, and the hard realities of life left 
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“T guess I'll just have to grind along until I 
graduate,” he mused. “‘ Then I may make enough 
so that mother won’t have to work any more.” 

He, as well as the other cadets at West Point, 
was paid a small salary while studying, the money 
being held for them until the completion of their 
four years’ service. 

“Tl have that to start with, anyhow,” Tom 
reasoned, as he faced the grim old army officer. 

“Mr. Taylor,” began Captain Hawkesbury, in 
rasping tones, ‘‘ you don’t seem to show the right 
spirit at drill.” 

‘I’m sure I didn’t mean to do anything out of 
the way, sir,” Tom replied, after his salute. 

“Don’t answer me back!” was the snapping 
retort. ‘You haven’t a good carriage. I think 
I can improve it. Stand up straight now and I'll 
give you some exercises. Straighter!’’ was the 
sharp order, and Tom threw back his shoulders 
until he had a pain in the middle of his back. 

And then for over an hour Captain Hawkes- 
bury made him stand in a strained position, at 
times ordering him to go through certain exer- 
cises, more tiring than the standing. And all the 
while there was a mean grin on the face of the 
crabbed old man. He seemed to take delight in 
Tom’s discomfiture, and no doubt he did. He was 
strictly within his right-—Tom knew that—but, 
none the less, our hero was sure the ordeal he had 
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to go through was devised solely as a personal 
punishment to gratify the spleen of Captain 
Hawkesbury because Tom had defeated the cap- 
tain’s nephew. 

Tom was as limp as a rag when he was allowed 
to go back to his room, and his chums commise- 
rated with him as he told them of what he had 
gone through. 

“The old scab!” ejaculated Sam. 

“We ought to haze him!” declared Harry. 

“I’m afraid you won’t get a chance to do that,” 
Tom said. ‘‘ The only thing for me to do is to 
keep as much out of his way as possible. And 
that isn’t going to be easy. This is certainly 
fierce!’ and he drooped his aching shoulders to 
ease them from the long strain. 

“Cheer up! There’s a little relief in sight,” 
Harry said. 

“What's that?” Tom asked. 

“Orders have been published saying we’re to 
go to camp. It will be different there, at least.” 

“Good!” Tom cried, animation showing on 
his face. ‘It’s getting too hot in barracks.” 

The new cadets had had three weeks of almost 
constant drilling, in setting-up exercises, marching, 
and the manual of arms; and now came a change. 
Each lad received four pairs of white duck trous- 
ers, in anticipation of camp life, at least that num- 
ber being necessary to enable them to look neat, 
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for the white material soiled quickly, and neat- 
ness is one of the fundemental requirements at 
West Point. 

Up to now the new cadets had not mingled in 
the least with the upper classmen. There would 
be no association for the following year, it being 
the policy at the Military Academy to keep the 
first-year men separated from the second, third 
and fourth year classes. But though there would 
be no mingling there would be more or less asso- 
ciation in camp with the third and fourth year 
men. ‘The second class was on furlough, there 
being but one during the four years’ course, com- 
ing at the conclusion of the second year. 

Divided into companies, according to the 
height of the men, Ton: and his friends were 
marched over to camp, where the white tents, in 
precise rows, nestled under the shade of the maple 
trees near the banks of the historic Hudson. The 
“‘nlebes? had been looking toward it for some 
time with longing eyes, but it was a place they 
were forbidden to approach until sent there to 
spend part of the summer receiving instruction. 

With brooms, buckets, bedding and personal 
property, the new cadets tramped over the cav- 
alry plain toward the rows of cool and inviting- 
looking tents. Naturally the arrival of the 
“‘plebes’? attracted the attention of the upper 
classmen, who indulged in all manner of good- 
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natured gibes against the unfortunates. This 
went on until the new lads were divided off into 
different companies. 

As but two cadets would occupy the same tent 
Tom, Harry and Sam were to be separated. But 
only one tent apart, they were glad to note. Tom 
and Sam bunked together, while Harry went in 
with a lad named Chad Wilson, from New Jer- 
sey, a lad to whom Tom and his chums had taken 
a great liking. 

“Well, now let’s get straightened out,” Tom 
suggested to Sam: as they piled their belongings 
on the floor of the tent. Some of the older ca- 
dets kindly showed our friends how to sling their 
“ stretchers,” a canvas holder that hung from 
the ridge-pole of the tent. In this stretcher is 
put clothing and everything that cannot be gotten 
in the lockers that stand on the floor. The tent 
of Tom and Sam was soon in proper and perfect 
shape for inspection. 

“Say, they’re all right—those fellows!” ex- 
claimed Sam, as the two upper classmen left, hav- 
ing spent some time showing him and Tom how 
to arrange their tent. ‘‘I like them.” 

“ Don’t let °em know it,” advised Tom. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because they'll freeze to us and make us 
their ‘special duty’ men. ‘They probably will 
anyhow.” 
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“What's ‘ special duty’ men?” Sam wanted to 
know. 

“You'll find out soon enough.” 

And Sam did. A little later he and Tom were 
detailed to keep in order the tent of the two third- 
year cadets who had showed them how to arrange 
their bedding that first day. And for the remain- 
der of that camp the two “ plebes” were obliged 
to do all sorts of services for the upper classmen, 
from making contraband lemonade to going on 
errands and writing their less important letters. 

In exchange the protection of the upper-class 
cadets was thrown around their special duty men. 
No other cadet was allowed to utilize their ser- 
vices, nor even to haze them mildly. And Tom 
and Sam also were given much friendly advice 
help in their studies, and acquired some cast-off, 
but very good, clothing that came in very handy 
for lads whose spending money was limited. 

So life at camp began, and it was a welcome 
change, in a way, from the former system of drill- 
ing. Not that it was any easier, for the plebes 
had much to learn. More than once did Tom 
fall under the stern eye of Captain Hawkesbury, 
who seemed to single our hero out for special re- 
proof. 

One day when Tom was sent to the old army 
officer’s tent, he saw, on a table amid a pile of 
other letters, one that bore the scrawling signa- 
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oe: 


ture of Aaron Doolittle. A puff of wind blew 
the epistle to the floor, and Tom, who picked it 
up, could not help seeing part of one sentence. 

These words seemed fairly to stare out at him: 

“The Railroad Company is not altogether sat- 
isfied about bridge land title. We'll have to get 
together on it soon.” 

“Now what in the world can that mean?” 
thought Tom, as he placed the letter back with the 
others. “If I could only get a good lawyer to 
take up our case I might find there was something 
coming to my mother from that land. But I guess 
it isn’t of much use. Poor mother! If Captain 
Hawkesbury knows anything about any money 
due us he’s keeping it mighty secret.” 

But Tom’s speculations concerning the strange 
meaning of the sentence in the letter were brought 
to an abrupt end, at least for the time being, that 
same night. 

There had been hard and gruelling drill, and a 
mild spirit of revolt was abroad among some of 
the “plebes.” Word was passed around that a 
lark was in prospect. Some of the boys were go- 
ing to play a trick on one or two of the sentries. 
Tom had a chance to go in on it but refused, and 
he was glad, later, that he had stayed out. 

For the lark was a fizzle. The sentries had 
been informed beforehand about the trick, and 
nearly captured those who intended to take their 
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guns away from them. The officer of the day, the 
officer of the guard and the sergeant came out on 
the alarm and a chase of the luckless cadets re- 
sulted. 

Tom was in his tent when Sam entered hur- 
riedly, barely managing to slip in past the sentinel 
in the Company street. 

‘Narrow squeak!” Sam murmured. “ Mum’s 
the word, Tom, old man.” 

“Sure!’? Tom answered. In the next tent he 
could hear Harry and Chad going in hurriedly, 
to undress and get into bed before a general in- 
spection was made. 

And hardly had Sam pulled the clothes over 
him before one of the sentries with a dark-lantern 
came in. 

Sam gave an audible snore, and Tom followed 
his example. 


CHAPTER XII 
TOM’S REFUSAL: 


‘“MicHTY good sleepers in here!” muttered 
the sentry as he flashed his lantern in the faces of 
Tom and Sam. ‘“ Mighty good!” 

He was an experienced man, and, doubtless 
had played the same trick himself many a time. 
He stooped and looked under the cots where the 
shoes of the “ plebes” should have been. Tom 
knew what was going on and he felt sure that 
Sam must have left his soil-begrimed shoes in 
plain sight. 

But Tom had not given his tent-mate credit for 
some common sense. Sam had guessed that shoes 
would be looked at, since there was some mud 
about the camp that day. So Sam had put his 
shoes in his locker, and had taken out a clean pair 
which he put at the foot of his cot. 

The sentry grunted as he detected no signs of 
mud on the leather, and again flashed his light in 
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the faces of the two lads, having, by a quick look, 
ascertained that the tent was in proper order. 

“Um!” grunted the sentry, as he was about to 
leave, baffled. 

‘Eh? What’s that? Who’s here? What’s the 
trouble?’ asked Sam, pretending to awaken sud- 
denly and blinking his eyes at the light. “I say, 
Tom!” he went on, with an air of innocence that 
became him well. ‘“‘Something’s going on all 
right!” 

‘“‘ There'll be more before there’s less,”’ growled 
the sentry. ‘‘ Mighty innocent, you two!” 

He went out and Tom and Sam refrained from 
talk for some time, for they realized that he might 
come sneaking softly back to overhear any words 
that might give him a clue. 

At last, however, as several minutes passed, and 
nothing happened, Sam ventured to whisper, and 
told Tom all that had occurred. Though Tom 
was not in on the lark he had all the facts, and 
knew those who had taken part in it. 

For some time search went on through the 
streets of white tents but, as far as could be 
learned, none of the culprits was discovered. 
Finally quiet settled down over the camp, and 
Tom and Sam really slept. 

The next morning, of course, there was an ef- 
fort made to discover those responsible for the 
attempted outrage, as Captain Hawkesbury 
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termed it. He was one of the chief investigators, 
and he stormed around, telling what he would do 
to the culprits when he discovered them. 

“But first you’ve got to catch them,” mur- 
mured Harry, who had, like Sam, escaped by a 
narrow margin. ‘‘ Nobody will peach.” 

Of course that was not to be thought of, and 
the code of morals at West Point would allow of 
no lying. If any of the guilty ones had been 
asked directly if he had taken part in the fracas 
of the night, not one would have denied it. 

But it was not the policy of the investigators to 
ask the direct question. They wanted to be in a 
position to make an accusation, have the neces- 
sary evidence, and then mete out the just punish- 
ment. That is, it was the policy of all but one 
man, and that was the old army officer, Captain 
Hawkesbury. Whether he had forgotten the code 
of morals to which he had formerly subscribed 
when at West Point. or whether he chose to ignore 
it, was not plain. 

At any rate he seemed determined to find out, 
by hook or crook, who were the guilty ones, and 
he took the meanest method of doing this. He 
sent for Tom and demanded to know of him 
whether or not Sam, Harry or Chad had had a 
part in the night’s lark. 

At first Tom-was too surprised to answer. 
Though he had not been long at West Point he 
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realized that this questioning, to make one cadet 
report on another, was without precedent. 

‘IT refuse to answer, Captain Hawkesbury,” 
‘Tom said. 

“What! You dare refuse me?” 

“T feel that I must.” 

“Then you know some of the guilty ones?” 
and the old officer leered up into Tom’s face. 

“I refuse to answer that also.” 

“Tt won’t do you any good. I have positive 
information that you know the guilty ones, and I 
demand that you give me their names! ” 

“And I, much as I regret it, respectfully re- 
fuse,” said Tom, firmly. 

“Then I'll make you tell!’ declared the cap- 
tain in angry passion. 

Tom felt that he was in trouble. 

For a moment or two the man who had so ben- 
efited by Tom’s father’s money—legally or il- 
legally—seemed to be considering the case. Then 
he appeared to make up his mind. 

‘Six hours of guard duty as a starter!” he 
snapped. ‘“‘If that doesn’t bring you to your 
senses I'll try something else. If you want to 
tell,” he went on, in a wheedling tone, ‘I will be 
in a position to get you some special privileges. 
Perhaps even a furlough.” 

This was almost unheard of for a plebe, and 
Tom knew it. He also knew that Captaua 
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Hawkesbury had some underhand power, but 
whether he could exert it over army officers, how- 
ever much he might with noliticians, was a matter 
of conjecture. 

“ Are you going to tell?” he demanded, bang- 
ing his fist down on his table so that the papers 
danced. 

“No, sir,” answered Tom, quietly. 

“Then go on guard! [ll see you later!” was 
the cold retort. 

Doing guard duty on a hot day, in a stiff uni- 
form, carrying a heavy gun in the broiling sun, 
is not an easy task. Tom found it very trying, 
but not for an instant did he falter in his determi- 
nation to refuse to tell what he knew. 

His companions waxed indignant, and there 
was a hurried meeting of the “‘plebes.” The 
guilty ones offered to confess to save Tom from 
further punishment, but he heard of it, and re- 
fused to accept the sacrifice. 

“T can stick it out!” he said. 

“ But what if there is more to come?” asked 
Sam. ‘‘ He may lock you up as a prisoner, and 
cut off every privilege.” 

“Tet him,” said Tom. 

But Captain Hawkesbury did not go that far. 
Whether he dared not, or whether those higher in 
iquthority stepped in and released Tom, never 
became known. 
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Certain it was that Tom was relieved from 
guard duty, and nothing was said about further 
punishment. He went to his tent worn out and 
weary, but his spirit was not broken, and he had 
not told. 

“But he’ll be more my enemy than ever,” 
mused Tom, for he felt that the old army officer 
would be chagrined that he could not inflict some 
punishment on the guilty ones. 

However, those taking part in the frolic, were 
never officially known, and the matter passed into 
West Point history, with other similar cases. 

Meanwhile, the drill work at the camp went 
on, and Tom was beginning to feel that he was 
slowly getting on to the road which would lead 
him to his place as an officer in the United States 
army. From time to time he wondered how his 
mother was getting on. He had letters, of course, 
and they seemed to be bright and cheery ones. 
But Tom knew that even if she suffered she would 
write that way. 

“Fang it all!’ he would exclaim. “If I could 
only get hold of some money for her—some of 
the money I feel sure father must have left. But 
where is it?” 

Then would come the memory of that letter in 
the tent of Captain Hawkesbury. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ACROSS THE RIVER 


Tue Fourtu oF Jury was looked forward to 
by all the cadets, the plebes no less than the upper 
classmen. To all it meant a day when most of the 
duties were suspended, and to the “‘plebes”’ it 
marked the time when some of them, for the first 
time, would be chosen to go on guard. Not all 
the plebes would be selected for this, but Tom 
learned that he and Sam would be. Harry and 
Chad had to wait a while for the coveted honor. 

On the morning of Independence Day, follow- 
ing an old-time custom, the West Point band 
marched through the streets of tents at reveille. 
After this all duties were suspended for the day. 
A patriotic concert was given in the morning, with 
the firing of a national salute at noon, and then 
came an extra good dinner served in honor of the 
occasion. 

Few and far between were the privileges ac- 
corded the plebes, those most lowly of the West 
Pointers. But in some manner, on this Independ- 
ence Day, unusual permission was given to the 
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lowest division of cadets to go, with certain re- 
strictions, where they pleased in the afternoon, 
provided they were back by a certain hour. : 

“Say, this hits me just about right!” exclaimed 
Sam to Tom, as the two came back to their tent 
after dinner. ‘‘ What do you say that we get a 
boat and go across the river to Garrison and feel 
as if we could call our souls our own for a while.” 

“T’m with you, if it'll be allowed,” said Tom. 

“Sure it'll be allowed!” his chum asserted. 
“We'll get Harry and Chad, hire a boat, and 
have a real lark for once.” 

“ Go as far as you like,” laughed Tom, * only 
I haven’t got much cash.” 

“We don’t need much. I have plenty, as it 
happens—just by luck more than anything else,” 
he added quickly. For he was the son of a wealthy 
broker, and had much spending money. How- 
ever, a “plebe ” has little chance to spend money, 
so Tom was no worse off than any of his compan- 
ions. In fact, in spite of what is said about the 
democracy of many colleges, it is only at West 
Point that the absolute lack of money makes no 
difference at all. Money is really not given a 
consideration. It is comradeship, worth, and 
brains that count. 

Never since he had arrived had Tom, even for 
a moment, been made to feel that he was looked 
down on because of his poverty. And he had no 
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doubt but that his lack of spending money was 
-vell known to all his companions. 

“We'll have a bang-up good time!” went on 
Sam. ‘ All the ice cream and lemonade we want 
for once!” 

Both he and Tom were very mild in their de- 
sire for pleasures, as were Harry and Chad. The 
two latter eagerly welcomed the chance to get 
away for a while from the daily grind, and the 
necessary permission having been secured, they 
went to hire the boat to row across the Hudson. 

As yet Tom had had little opportunity to look 
at the many points of interest around West Point, 
with its Revolutionary associations, and the part 
it played in the treason of Arnold. He made up 
his mind that some day he would take the time 
to visit all these spots and see those which history 
had made famous. 

The four chums started off together, bent on 
having a good time. Money rattled in the pock- 
ets of Sam, at least. As a matter of fact, cadets 
are not supposed to have any cash. Things they 
need are charged against their monthly salary, 
and should they desire a picture taken, or wish to 
buy some candy, they have to submit a permit 
credit for the necessary amount. Thus the real 
need of money is done away with. But of course 
every cadet is more or less surreptitiously sup- 
plied by his family, so that occasionally a bit of 
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“ boodle” may be purchased, that being the cadet 
term for all contraband eatables. 

Our friends were not the only ones who went 
to the river for a row that pleasant Fourth of 
July. But only a few, including Tom and his 
three chums, went to Garrison. 

How they enjoyed the delights of doing, in a 
measure, as they pleased, without having to march 
along as stiff as ramrods, without having some 
corporal yell “more yet” in their ears, mean- 
ing thereby to straighten up more yet, or draw 
in their chins more yet—how they enjoyed the 
delights of this freedom may easily be imagined. 

They laughed and joked, made fun of each 
other and their fellow cadets, talked as familiarly 
as they liked of their superior officers, from the 
“Supe,” as the superintendent of the Academy 
and the highest official is known, down to the 
“Com,” or commandant of cadets. 

It was all pure joy and delight—at least for a 
time. 

Reaching Garrison the boys tied up their boat 
and made their way through the streets of the 
town. ‘They met several other cadets—upper 
classmen, but the latter took no notice of the 
“ nlebes ” nor did the latter dare so much as look 
at the “superior beings.’ Such has custom de- 
creed. 

“This looks like a good place to go in and 
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have a feed of ice cream,” suggested Sam, as 
they passed a place where tables were set in the 
open air under some trees and vines growing over 
a pergola. 

“ Go to it,” advised Tom. “I’m hot and dry.” 

They marched in and gave their orders, notic- 
ing as they did so that the ice cream garden joined 
one attached to a cafe, where something stronger 
than water and grape juice was sold. 

Somewhat to the surprise of Tom and his 
chums they saw several older cadets in this other 
summer garden, sitting about tables drinking and 
smoking. 

“ They’re hitting the pace,” murmured Harry. 

“Yes but don’t let them see us looking at 
them,” advised Tom. “It won’t do, you know.” 

The “ plebes”’ knew their places well. 

The four friends were enjoying their cream, 
and wondering what next they could do to help 
pass the day, when Tom, whose back was toward 
the cafe garden, heard his name spoken loudly. 

‘Sit down!” some one exclaimed. 

Tom looked around and saw Clarence Hawkes- 
bury at a table where sat some upper classmen. 

Clarence seemed a bit unsteady on his feet. 
His face was flushed and he pointed a wavering 
finger at Tom. 

“ There he is!” he said. ‘ There’s the fellow 
who did me out of my trick at West Point. If it 
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wasn’t for him I’d be with you now—with you, 
my friends,” and he waved his hand to include the 
older cadets. 

“Sit down!’ some of them advised him. Oth- 
ers laughed. They were all rather noisy and hi- 
larious. 

“TP Il fix him,” Clarence continued. 

Young Hawkesbury strode over toward Tom’s 
table. 

“He's coming,” said Sam in a low voice. 
“ Want to duck out?” 

“T did not!” exclaimed Tom. 

“That’s right—stick! We're with youl!” 
Chad said. 

“Pl fix him!” Clarence muttered. 

“Oh, come on back! Sit down! Don’t be 
foolish!” his friends advised him. But Clarence 
was hot-headed just then. Unsteadily, he strode 
over to Tom’s chair. By this time Tom had 
arisen, for there was a foreboding look of anger 
on the face of his enemy. 

“There! That’s one I owe you!” Clarence ex- 
claimed. He aimed a blow at Tom. It only fell 
lightly, but Tom was not one to take a blow like 
that and not reply. 

The next instant his fist shot out, met the chin 
of Clarence squarely with a resounding crack, 
and the insulting youth fell backward on the 
grass, lying prone. 


CHAPTER XIV 
AN EXPLOSION 


So suddenly had the “ fracas,” as the boys re- 
ferred to it afterward, taken place, that for the 
moment no one, not even Tom, knew what to do 
or say. They all remained, in strained attitudes 
of surprise, looking at Clarence. 

Tom had acted instinctively in striking out, the 
‘nstinct that causes every lad to want to hit back, 
once he is hit. In reality there was little of real 
anger back of Tom’s blow. But it had been ef- 
fective, that was evident. 

“ He certainly can hit some,” one of the older 
cadets remarked in a low voice. 

“ A good, straight blow,” murmured another. 

As yet, strictly following precedent, the upper 
classmen had given no indication that they so 
much as knew a “ plebe”’ existed. 

Clarence now sat up slowly, with a dazed look 
on his face. Some of his companions could not 
refrain from smiling. They did not altogether 
sympathize with Clarence, it seemed. It devel- 
oped afterward that they were certain wealthy 
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cadets whose acquaintance young Hawkesbury 
had made the previous summer at a fashionable 
resort. 

“ Who—who hit me?” Clarence demanded, as 
he rubbed his chin, on which showed a dull red 
mark. 

“TT did,” Tom answered, not a whit afraid. He 
was quite willing to do the same thing over again 
if he had to. 

“Oh, you—you hit me—did you?”? went on 
Clarence. His brain seemed dull of comprehen- 
sion. 

“Yes.” said Tom. “ But you struck me first, 
if you remember.” 

“tIuh! I did, eh? Well, I'll hit you again, 
that’s what I will. I’ll show you—” 

Clarence struggled to his feet, but some of the 
cadets with him gathered around him. 

“Say, you don’t know enough to quit when 
you’ve had enough,” said one. “ He'll only knock 
you down again. You're in no condition to 
fight.” 

“'That’s right, Hawkesbury. Take it easy,” 
advised another. ‘What do you want to mix 
things up for?” 

“Why he’s the fellow who did me out of my 
appointment—my West Point place—he did it— 
Tom Taylor!” and he pointed a wavering finger 
at our hero. 
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“Well if he got the appointment it was be- 
cause he won it fair and square,” said a tall, quiet 
cadet. ‘ That’s the only way one can get into 
West Point. Forget it, Hawkesbury. You've 
had enough.” 

“Yes, come on down to the river.” suggested 
another. “A little trip on the water will do us 
all good. It must be getting close to grub time, 
too. Come along.” 

Some of them linked their arms in those of 
Clarence, and began to urge him out of the sum- 
mer garden. The little clash had not attracted 
much attention, as it was all over so soon. 

“TT’ll fix him yet!” muttereu Clarence, vin- 
dictively. But he allowed himself to be led away 
by his cadet friends. Perhaps the memory of that 
stinging blow on his chin was a persuader. 

** Well, you came out of that all right, Tom,” 
observed Sam, when the other party, rather noisy 
and hilarious, had gone away. All the while the 
other cadets had followed the custom that has 
prevailed from time immemorial, and did not be- 
stow the slightest look of recognition on the 
“ plebes.”” But Tom and his friends were used to 
that by this time, and expected it. 

“Yes, I’m sorry I had to hit him, but it was 
the only way,” Tom said. “ And I thought, while 
I was about it, I might as well make it a good one.” 

‘“'That’s the ticket!’ Chad said. ‘‘He sure 
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is a cad, that Clarence fellow. What’s his game, 
anyhow?” 

“Just plain revenge and meanness, I think,” 
Tom answered. ‘His uncle is Captain Hawkes- 
bury, you know.” 

“Better not let him know you knocked his pre- 
cious nephew down, or he’ll make it hot for you,” 
suggested Harry. 

“Oh, he'll probably hear of it,” said Tom, a 
little apprehensively, “but Dll be on my guard 
not to get caught, just the same.” 

They finished their cream, and then sat for a 
while in thc cool shade of the summer garden, en- 
joying to the tull the rest from drill and other 
duties at the Academy. 

It was a respite that would not occur again for 
a year, perhaps longer, if any of them happened 
to be caught in some scrape that would curtail 
their holiday privileges. . 

And, as has been explained, they would not be 
allowed a furlough until they had completed two 
years at West Point. This time seemed so far 
off that none of them dared think of it. 

“Well, let’s go out around town,” suggested 
Harry, after a while. ‘‘ We want to take in all the 
sights. Not that they’re so many, but they mean 
a heap to us ‘plebes.’ Come along.” 

“What about a moving picture show?” asked 
Sam. 
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“Have we time?” Tom asked. 

“To see part of one, anyhow,” was the opinion 
of Chad. So, having paid their score, they strolled 
out. They saw nothing of Clarence or his cronies, 
and a little later our friends were seated in a 
small moving picture place, enjoying the reels of 
comedy and tragedy. 

They still had an hour or so of liberty left after 
coming out of the exhibition before they were due 
at the Academy, a special privilege having been 
granted all save those being punished for some 
infraction of the rules. These unfortunates were 
not allowed to leave the limits of the military res- 
ervation. 

“No need to be in a rush,” observed Chad, as 
he noticed Tom heading for the place where they 
had left their boat. 

“Well, I’d rather be back a little ahead of 
time than after it,’ was ITom’s comment. 

“6 So had I,”? came from Sam. 

“We've got time for an ice cream soda, any- 
how,” was Harry’s invitation to the other boys. 

“ And as it will be a long while before we'll 
have a chance at another, I move you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we take advantage of this generous of- 
fer!” exclaimed Chad. 

“The motion prevails,” said Tom, and they 
marched to a drug store. 

When they reached, a little later, the place 
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where they had left their boat, Tom and his 
friends saw, just ahead of them, Clarence and the 
cadets who had been with him during the unpleas- 
antness in the summer garden. 

“Told on—wait a minute,” advised Tom: 
holding back. ‘“ Let’s wait until they get out of 
the way.” 

“You're not afraid of him, are you?” asked 
Harry. 

“No, but I don’t want to get into another fight 
here. One of us might go into the water, and I 
don’t want it to be me,” Tom said, with a smile. 

“That's right. It wouldn’t look very well re- 
porting back all wet,” agreed Harry. 

“They've got a motor boat,” remarked Sam, 
as they saw Clarence and the cadets preparing to 
enter a fine gasoline craft. 

“Yes, that belongs to Captain Hawkesbury-” 
Tom said. He could not keep back a certain bit- 
ter feeling in his heart that he should be so poor 
as not to be able to afford a craft of this kind, 
while the other lad had one. ‘And, maybe, if © 
the truth were Known,” reflected Tom, “it was 
bought with the money my father might have 
made on that railroad land deal.” 

Laughing and talking loudly, the older cadets 
and Clarence entered the motor craft. The en- 
gine started with a roar, then slowed down, and 
again burst into a series of explosions. 
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“What's up?” asked Harry, as they were get- 
ting ready to take out their own rowboat. 

“Oh, they’re just monkeying with it,” said 
Tom. “It looks as though Clarence were trying 
to show how much he knows, or doesn’t know, 
about a motor boat.” 

“Well, he’d better watch his step,” observed 
Harry. ‘“ The river isn’t any too smooth to-day.” 

What with the current and wind the Hudson 
was not as smooth as a millpond. But Clarence 
and his chums, the cadets, seemed to have no 
anxiety. They did not start off immediately from 
the dock, but ran the boat up and down, Clarence 
evidently letting his friends try their hands at 
steering and experimenting with the engine. 

“There they go. Now let’s start,” suggested 
Tom. ‘They can’t run us down now, and claim 
it was an accident.” 

Slowly the rowboat made its way after the mo- 
tor launch. Tom and his chums were discussing 
the ‘experiences of the day, wondering what the 
morrow would bring forth, and dwelling on the 
good time they had enjoyed, when suddenly there 
was a muffled report just ahead of them. 

They all looked up, startled, and Tom cried: 

“Tt’s an explosion; On that motor boat!” 

Looking to where he pointed they saw a cloud 
of smoke hovering over the craft containing Clar- 
ence Hawkesbury and the cadets. 


CHAPTER XV 
HARD WORK. 


‘“‘ Sue’s on fire!” cried Sam. 

“ A goner!” echoed Harry. 

“Steady all!’ exclaimed Tom, in as calm a 
tone as he could command at that critical time. 
“Steady all! And give way—hard!” 

They all knew what he meant. That they were 
to row to the rescue of those in the motor boat, 
where something had exploded—just what, 
whether merely a carbureter, filled with gasoline, 
or the main tank, could not be ascertained. Cer- 
tain it was that Clarence and those other cadets 
seemed to be in great danger. They were stand- » 
ing up in the bow of the craft now, as far away 
from the smoke and, presumably, the flames, as 
they could get, and were shouting and waving 
their arms. 

“ Row hard!’’ ordered Tom, and he seemed, 
naturally, to take command. 

They had a six-oared barge, and Tom, as it 
happened, was at the stern, in charge of the tiller 


lines when the explosion occurred. He retained 
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his place, and headed the craft directly for the 
one now enshrouded in smoke. 

* Row hard, boys!” he cried. 

““ That’s the idea!’ said Sam, in jerky tones, 
as he bent his back to the oars. Each cadet had 
two of the light cedar blades. They had been 
rowing slowly, but they now worked up the pace 
as though training for a championship. 

The result was that the craft fairly shot 
through the water, rough as it was. Tom and his 
chums, in their barge, were nearer than any other 
boats to the burning one. 

“Do they see us coming?” asked Sam, whose 
back, as were those of Harry and Chad, was to- 
ward the motor boat. 

“ They seem to be too excited to notice what’s 
going on,” replied Tom, as he shifted the course 
a trifle. ‘ But we'll get there in time—I hope.” 

He added the last words in a low tone, for, 
even as he spoke, there sounded another dull and 
more mufiled, explosion from the motor boat, and 
a larger pall of smoke rolled up. 

“They’re going to jump,” cried Sam, who, in 
the bow, gave a hasty look over his shoulder. 

“Wait!” yelled Tom, seeing the evident in- 
tention of Clarence. He was poised on the gun- 
whale of the burning boat ready to dive, but the 
cadets seemed to be trying to put out the fire. 

“ We'll be with you in a minute!” Tom added. 
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This time his voice carried, and that he was 
heard was evident, as some of the cadets waved 
their hands to him. One of them was seen to 
grasp Clarence. 

“ There’s time enough yet not to jump, though 
maybe it would be safer,” said Harry. ‘“Phey 
can all swim I guess.” 

Swimming was an accomplishment insisted on 
at West Point, as was dancing, and it was not to 
be doubted that the cadets were adepts at it. As 
for Clarence, Tom knew the youth was quite at 
home in the water. 

So aside from the chance that some of them 
might be taken with a cramp, or weighted down 
with water-soaked clothing, there was really no 
particular danger in jumping overboard. 

There was one chance, though, that in leaping 
out suddenly they might capsize the motor boat, 
and if water entered the cockpit, it would spread 
the burning gasoline. That is the risk of bring- 
ing water in contact with a gasoline fire. It must 
never be used; sand or some proper chemical be- 
ing called for in that emergency. 

“ Give way—a little more!” Tom called. He 
was not at all selfish in this. Had he been at the 
oars, and one of his companions at the tiller lines, 
he would have pulled with all his strength. The 
proper directing of the craft and the urging of it 
forward are equally important. 
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‘Way she is!”” panted Sam. 

“Watch yourselves now,” Tom cautioned them, 
as they neared the burning craft. “I’m going to 
put us around so the smoke will blow away from 
us. We'll take ’em all in our boat if they can’t 
put out the fire.” 

“T guess we can hold ’em,” said Chad. “ We'll 
probably have to take *em anyhow, for even if 
they douse the blaze, the boat will be stalled.” 

“Steady now!” called Tom. He sent the 
rowboat close to the bow of the motor craft, in 
such a position that the smoke would be blown 
away from the rescuing party. 

“What's the trouble?” called Tom, as some 
of the other cadets put out their hands to grasp 
the gunwhale of the rowboat. 

‘‘ Explosion—carbureter,” was the short an- 
swer of one of the cadets. At last the time- 
honored rule of an upper classman’s not speaking 
to a cadet, outside of the Academy grounds, had 
been broken. But there was good excuse for it. 

“Furry up! Get me aboard! I don’t want 
to be burned!” cried Clarence, and brushing 
aside some of the cadets he had invited to ride in 
his motor boat, he fairly jumped into the rowing 
craft. 

“Fasy there!” was Tom’s caution, as the 
barge rocked and swayed under the impact. 

“The cad! ? murmured one of the upper class- 
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men under his breath, as he shot a vindictive look 
at Clarence. ‘The latter had saved himself, at 
any rate. He was not a very gallant host, to say 
the least. 

“Let the boat go, fellows! he called. “Save 
yourselves!” 

‘“‘Can’t you put out the fire?” asked Tom. 

“We used up all the chemical extinguisher 
there was on board,” explained one of the cadets. 
“I guess she’ll have to burn.” 

The gasoline was burning and flickering under 
and about the flooded carburetor. At any mo- 
ment it might run along the copper supply pipe, 
or melt it. The tank would then explode. 

‘Guess we can’t do anything more, fellows,” 
said one of the cadets, regretfully enough, for the 
motor boat was a fine craft. 

“No, get aboard,” Tom said. “If we only 
had some sand we might put it out.” 

Clarence sat huddled up in the rowboat, a pic- 
ture of varying emotions. He did not look at 
Tom. 

By this time, however: several other boats on 
the river had come up, some of them being motor 
craft. One was well supplied with chemical ex- 
tinguishers, and, at considerable risk, the men 
aboard it began to fight the fire in Clarence’s 
boat. 

Tom, his chums, and the other cadets helped, 
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but Clarence himself remained as far away from 
danger as he could. 

Finally the fire was put out, without great 
damage having been done, though the burned boat 
was unable to run under its own power. 

“Will you let us have the honor of putting 
you ashore?” asked Tom, of the cadet who 
seemed to be the leader of the little party with 
Clarence, “or do you—” 

“Thanks very much, old man. If you'll row us 
over to the Point we'll appreciate it. It’s about 
time we reported back. What do you want done 
with this boat of yours, anyhow, Hawkesbury?” 
he asked of Clarence, a bit sharply. 

“Oh, I don’t care,” was the sullen answer. 

“This gentleman says he’ll tow it to a repair 
dock if you say so.” 

“Yes, I suppose that will be best,’? Clarence 
said. He did not seem to have sense enough to 
express his thanks. But the cadets did this for 
him, apologizing for the condition of the youth, 

Then, when the disabled boat was being towed 
up the river, Tom and his chums rowed the upper 
classmen and Clarence to the West Point shore 
of the Hudson. 

“Thanks very much, fellows,” said the older 
cadets to Tom and his chums, as they disem- 
barked. ‘‘ You did us a good turn all right, and 
we shan’t forget it.” 
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The thanks were formal, and, as soon as ex- 
pressed, the same cold and distant manner that 
always marked the difference between the plebes 
and the others was resumed. But Tom and his 
chums understood. ‘They had made some lasting 
friends that day. 

Clarence Hawkesbury, however, did not stop 
to thank those who had saved him from possible 
injury, if not death. As soon as the rowboat 
touched the dock he sneaked off, too mean to utter 
a decent word. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” asked one 
of the upper classmen of another. 

**T’d hate to tell you,” was the rejoinder. ‘* This 
is the last time I’ll go out with that cad!” 

‘Same here!” 

And so the little incident passed into history. 

Now began a period of hard work for Tom 
and his chums. Following the Fourth of July 
they were assigned to guard duty for the first 
time. Some of the new cadets were on 
duty all night, and every half-hour the call had 
to be passed along, the number of the post being 
given, with the words: 

** All’s well!” 

It was as near to war conditions as the boys 
were likely to approach in some time. 

Drills were now frequent, and were of various 
kinds; company drill, with field guns, in which no 
horses were used at first, mortar battery drill, 
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battalion drill, and so on. The boys were tired 
many times during the days and nights spent in 
‘camp, but they all realized that it was for their 
good, that it was what they had come to West 
Point to learn, and that it was very necessary, if 
they were to become soldiers. 

Tom sometimes wished he could take part with 
the older classes in building pontoon bridges, and 
in the practical military engineering, which con- 
sisted in mounting guns temporarily, making 
hasty entrenchments, temporary fortifications, 
barbed-wire entanglements, and so on. 

But this was only for the upper classmen, and 
he realized that his turn would come soon enough. 
As for the “ plebes” they had a daily routine that 
was rather dull, and often consisted in doing 
work in preparation for the evolutions and prac- 
tice of the higher classes. 

Dancing and swimming lessons were a part of 
the work, and it may be guessed that on hot days 
there was no inducement needed to get the boys 
‘nto the water. It was not quite so with the 
dancing, however. Even though some of them 
were good dancers already, it was little fun whirl- 
ing about with another plebe wearing a white 
handkerchief on his arm, to indicate that he was 
a “lady.” 

But it all had to be done, and Tom rather liked 
it. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ON FURLOUGH 


Tom had frequent letters from his mother, 
and in turn he sent her long accounts of his life at 
West Point. He emphasized the best points 
only, leaving out all references to the hard work, 
unless he could give a humorous turn to it, which 
he frequently did. 

He did not mention his trouble with Clarence, 
and made light of the rescue of the boys from 
the burning motor boat. ‘This was in case she 
might see something of it in the papers. It was 
reported in some of the New York journals, but, 
as Tom afterward learned, was not printed in 
his home town. 

Indirectly Tom learned that Clarence had his 
motor boat repaired and went to Florida with it. 

“Well, that'll take him out of the way here 
for some time,” commented Sam, on hearing the 
news. 

“Yes, he isn’t a fellow I take to,’’ added 
Harry. 

118 
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Tom, too, was glad his enemy was, even tem- 
porarily, away from West Point. 

‘“©T don’t want to be selfish,’ Tom said, “ but I 
hope he doesn’t come to this Academy when I'm 
here.” 

The time was approaching when camp would 
be broken, and the cadets return to barracks. 
Though in a measure some looked forward to 
this, as welcoming any change, Tom knew it 
meant harder mental work in their studies, 
though he and his chums would be freed from the 
labor required of them in waiting on the upper 
classmen. Then, too, it would be a change, and 
change of any sort was welcome at this stage of a 
plebe’s life. 

So life in camp went on as usual with the final 
day approaching nearer and nearer each twenty- 
four hours. The annual illumination of the 
camp, which is timed for about a week before it 
breaks up, was a gala event. Hundreds of Jap- 
anese lanterns were hung about the tents, which 
were otherwise decorated, and there was music of 
different varieties supplied by the talented cadets. 
The band played also, and there were visitors 
galore. 

Tom did not receive any company, though his 
chums had sisters and girl friends and relatives 
who came for the occasion. But Mrs. Taylor 
wrote that she was unable to come, and Tom 
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could guess the reason why—a lack of money. 

“Tang it all!” he exclaimed disconsolately, 
“TJ wish I could hurry up and get rich—quick.” 

But few persons do that, except in stories, and 
they, as the little boy said, don’t count. 

“T£ I could only get hold of some of father’s 
former wealth we’d be on Easy Street,’? mused 
Tom. 

He thought of how Captain Hawkesbury and 
Aaron Doolittle had so easily profited by his fath- 
er’s efforts, and a deep regret filled our hero’s 
heart. Of course Tom realized that his father 
might have mismanaged, and have made mistakes 
or unfortunate speculations, as men often do. 

“But to think they profited by it, and then to 
have them treat us as they do galls me,” Tom 
went on to himself. ‘If I could only find out 
whether there was anything wrong—any deal, 
between Hawkesbury and Doolittlek—I might be 
able to get back something out of the wreck. But 
I guess they’re too foxy for me.” 

Captain Hawkesbury’s evident dislike of Tom 
had not abated much. True the army captain 
could not do a great deal to Tom, but what little 
he could do he did, and it only takes a little ad- 
ditional, during a lad’s first year at West Point, 
to make him almost hate life. The only excuse 
is that it is excellent training for him. 

Every time he had a chance Captain Hawkes 
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bury made matters unpleasant for Tom, giving 
him extra hours of guard duty for the slightest 
infraction of rules. Be Tom’s shoes never so 
brilliantly polished, his rifle never so shining, and 
his face never so cleanly shaved, he often was 
called to account for some fancied neglect. Oth- 
ers, as well, were reprimanded by different offi- 
cers, but every one noticed that more than Tom’s 
just share of reproof and punishment was meted 
out to him. 

“T know what he’s doing it for, too,” Tom 
told his chu as. ‘He hopes I’ll withdraw and 
make a vacancy in our district so Clarence will 
have a chance. But I’m going to stick!” he de- 
clared with a grim tightening of his lips. 

“ That’s right!” exclaimed Sam, clapping Tom 
heartily on the back. 

And so life went on, not altogether evenly, but 
as happily as could be expected. 

With the usual noise, shouting and hilarity the 
class that was on furlough—the second year men 
—-came back with the usual ceremonies; marching 
up the hill from the station, and posing for their 
photograph on the chapel steps. Before this, 
however, they had been pulled and hauled about, 
to make their clothing and hats look more like 
the apparel of tramps than anything else. But 
that was part of the game. 

Soon they had gone on to barracks, where they 
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donned their natty uniforms, and once again they, 
took up life where they had left off. Two more 
years of it and they would graduate. 

Tom looked at them longingly. Would he 
ever reach that point? It seemed very far off. 

Finally came the day for breaking camp. The 
tents, the ropes of which had been previously 
loosed, fell as one at the tap of the drvm, and 
a little later, piled in wagons, were being carted 
away with the paraphernalia. Then came the 
marching of the cadets back to barracks, and 
Tom and Sam went to the room that had been 
assigned to them, Harry and Chaa being quar- 
tered near. 

The room of Tom and his chum was plainly, 
even severely, furnished. It was as unlike the 
average college student’s room as is possible to 
imagine. Not asofa cushion was allowed, nothing 
but hard-bottomed chairs, and even the clock on 
the mantel, where must also be kept the official 
blue book of regulations, must not cost above a 
certain sum. ‘There were no decorations, no pic- 
tures—nothing but bare, cheerless walls. It was 
military, and that was the best that could be said 
of it. 

Tom and Sam had to take turns in keeping the 
room in order, each being held responsible on al- 
ternate weeks. They must do their sweeping, 
their dusting and the carrying of water. The 
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Biblical injunction to hew wood did not apply in 
their case. 

There were two inspections to be provided for, 
one in the morning and one in the evening, and 
everything in the room, needless to say, must be 
spick and span in anticipation of this. ‘There was 
a difference between Sunday and week-day inspece 
tions. : 

On the latter the cadets might be absent at 
drill or recitations when their rooms were looked 
at. In this case they did not see the inspector. 
But if they happened to be in when he made his 
round they could be in fatigue uniform, or if the 
inspection did not take place until after eleven 
o’clock in the morning, it was permitted to wear 
a dressing gown. 

But the Sunday inspections are the critical ones. 
The cadets have to be in their rooms then, at- 
tired in their best dress coats and gloves without 
a speck. The slightest article out of place, or 
the least deviation from the regulations, causes 
the tactical officer to make an adverse report or 
“ skin.’ The cadet captain is also present at 
these Sunday inspections. 

There was a slight change in the routine after 
the return to barracks. [Recitations began early 
in September, and the time of rising was put back 
a half hour, being at six o’clock. Breakfast was a 
half our later, guard mounting at seven-ten and 
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recitations, after the call to quarters, began at eight 
OloCKs aie 

There were four recitation periods up to nearly 
one o’clock and the classes were so divided that 
while one section recited another studied. 

Tom found it rather strange at first, to be un- 
der absolutely no set rules or requirements in re- 
gard to study. The cadets were allowed to fix 
their own standards in this respect. All that was 
required of them was that they be perfect in reci- 
tation. 

Military discipline, of course, was insisted on. 
The instructors were all West Point graduates, 
the strictest of the strict, and not only must the 
cadets be perfect in their lessons, but in their 
manner, deportment and dress. Woe betide he 
whose shoes were not polished to just the proper 
degree of brilliancy, or who came in with a speck 
on his otherwise immaculate collar. 

But Tom and his chums managed to worry 
through, somehow or other. They were not the 
most brilliant students, neither were they the low- 
est. In fact, they were a good average, and they 
were fairly well satisfied with themselves. 

The work was hard—no one denied that. On 
the other hand the results were in keeping. It 
was worth all it cost—Tom felt sure of that. 

Now and then the boys would be caught in 
some infraction of the rules—such as having a 
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light in their rooms at forbidden hours, even 
though they carefully darkened the windows. 
They were given extra tours of duty on Saturday 
afternoons for such things, when otherwise they 
might have been free to enjoy themselves. 

In January would come the examinations for 
those who failed to qualify in class to a certain 
percentage. Tom and Chad were among the 
lucky ones who escaped the nerve-racking ordeal 
of a strict examination before the official board, 
but Sam and Harry were obliged to submit. How- 
ever, they were successful, and breathed easier. 

Some of the plebes were dropped, not coming 
up to the standard in the January tests, and were 
obliged to withdraw, giving their friends and 
relatives whatever excuse they thought best suited 
to the occasion. 

“Well, we're here yet!” exclaimed Tom to his 
chums when it was all over. 

“All here, what there is left of us” sighed 
Sam, who had come pretty close to failure in one 
study. 

The examination days brought with them some 
spare time which the cadets enjoyed in outdoor 
sports. 

And so, in the way already described, Tom 
passed two years at West Point. He had not seen 
his mother in all that time, though he heard from 
her often. You may judge, then, of his delight 
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when, having successfully passed his second year, 
he was allowed a furlough of two months to go 
back home. 

‘“* And I want to see you very much, Tom,” 
Mrs. Taylor wrote. “I have something import- 
ant to tell you.” 

“TI wonder what it can be?” Tom mused, as 
he prepared to leave the Academy for a short 
time. 


CHAPTER XVII, 
‘A QUARREL 


“Ou, Tom! How fine you look! How tall and 
straight you are! What a—why, what a man you 
have become!” 

Thus our hero’s mother greeted him as she met 
him at the Chester station on the occasion of 
Tom’s first home-coming. 

“Tom, you are so—so big!” 

Her eyes were shining, as only a mother’s eyes 
can shine, while she held out her hands to wel- 
come her son. 

“Well, Mother,’ Tom said, as he kissed her, 
“ West Point makes a specialty of helping boys 
grow up. I hope they didn’t make any mistake 
in my case.” 

“‘T’m sure they didn’t!” she said. ‘‘ You cere 
tainly are taller and straighter.” 

“It’s a pity if I shouldn’t be, mother, with all 
the bracing-back I’ve been doing in the last two 
years. For a time I thought I wouldn't have 
anything but shoulders, but I’m getting used to 
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“ As if I could tell you all the news of two 
years in a moment!” she objected. 

‘Well, tgll me about yourself. Are you get- 
ting along ill right?” 

As he asked this question Tom looked search- 
ingly at his mother. He saw that she was thin- 
ner than she had been when he went away, and 
she looked paler—as though she had spent many 
long and weary hours bending over her sewing. 
And, had Tom but known it, this was the fact. 

In a way he bitterly reproached himself for 
having gone to West Point, leaving her to fight 
the battle of life alone, and when he hinted at 
this, and frankly offered to resign and seek some 
employment that would bring in a large immedi- 
ate return, she said: 

“No, Tom. You must keep on as you have 
started. This is to be your life-work. You will 
have only one chance, and you must take advan- 
tage of it. We can stand a little privation now 
for the sake of what will come afterward.” 

“But I don’t want you to stand privation, 
Mother. It isn’t fair that I should have it easy 
while you work so hard.” 

* Are you having it easy) Tom?” 

She looked at him closely as she asked this. 

“Well, the fellows don’t call it easy,” he ad- 
mitted. 

‘“T understand,” she said smiling. ‘‘ Now don’t 
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worry about me. I am making enough to live on. 
You are paying your own way, and a little more, 
though I wish I could send you some money occas 
sionally.” : 

“T couldn’t use it!” he said, with a laugh. “I 
haven’t exhausted my Academy credit yet.” 

“Well, it won’t be very much longer,” she went 
on with a sigh. ‘The next two years will go past 
quickly, and then ” 

“Then I'll take care of you, Mother!” Tom 
exclaimed. ‘Once I graduate, I'll be earning 
enough to make life easier for you. There won't 
be a needle or a spool of thread in the house.” 

“ What about mending for you?” she asked, 
smiling. 

“Oh, I’m a pretty fair sewer myself,” he 
laughed. ‘ But, Mother,” he asked, as they were 
on their way to the little cottage, “ what was it 
you mentioned in your letter, about something 
important to tell me?” 

Tom looked searchingly at his mother as they 
walked up the main street of the town. Nothing 
had changed much, Tom thought, during his two 
years’ absence. Here and there a new front had 
been put on to some store, and there were two new 
moving picture places. But otherwise Chester 
was about the same. 

“ What is it, Mother?” Tom asked again, as 
he noted that she hesitated about answering. “Ts 
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it the old problem—money—father’s affairs?” 

“Yes, Tom, ina way. You know how the val- 
uable land, now used as an approach to the rail- 
road bridge, passed away from us. I have always 
thought that there was something wrong about 
that. I had an idea that it was, in some way, 
secured against anything that could happen.” 

‘“¢ What do you mean by ‘ secured’?” 

“‘T mean I understood your father to say, short- 
ly before he died so suddenly, that if anything 
happened to him, that land would yield enough 
of an income for you and me to live on until you 
were old enough to look after yourself, and me, 
too. He always had an idea that it would be very 
valuable, though whether or not he had an inti- 
mation that the railroad was coming through I 
can not say.” 

“You say he told you the land was secured?” 
asked Tom. 

“That was the word he used—yes.” 

“ He didn’t say how, did he?” 

“ Not exactly, but I understood he had put it 
in trust—deeded it, in some way, so that it would 
eventually come to us—to you and to me.” 

“‘ Did he ever show you any papers in that con- 
nection?” 

“No. He was going to, and we had planned 
to go over the matter together, when he fell ill, 
and—” 
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Her voice choked, and she could not proceed 
for a moment. 

Tom’s eyes filled with tears as he led his 
mother into the house. They sat down together, 
and presently Mrs. Taylor regained control of 
herself, so that she could go on. 

“Why I said anything in my letter,” she re- 
sumed, ‘‘ was because of something I found when 
going over some old papers of your father’s. It 
was a few days ago, and among some useless 
documents I found a rough draft of a trust deed 
he had drawn up regarding the railroad property, 
as I call it.” 

“To whom was the deed made out?” Tom 
asked. 

“To Captain Hawkesbury and Mr. Doolit- 
tle.” 

“What!” cried Tom, startled by his mother’s 
answer. “To those—” 

“Now don’t be rash, son,’”? she advised him. 
“The land was not actually deeded to these two 
men. It was only to go to them in trust for you 
and me. Your father’s idea was, as I understand 
it, that Captain Hawkesbury and Mr. Doolittle 
could make a better bargain with the railroad 
people than we could. So he made this deed in 
trust.” 

“And is this how those two—those two— 
men—” Tom controlled his words by an effort— 
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“is this how they got the property away from 
us—through that deed of trust?” 

“T don’t know, Tom,” said Mrs. Taylor sim- 
ply. “All I have to go by is the rough draft of 
the deed of trust. Whether your father carried 
out his idea as outlined in that, I cannot say. The 
plan was probably a good one, but it failed as far 
as we are concerned. I mean we have derived 
no benefit from the land.” 

“No, but we will, Mother!” Tom exclaimed, 
vigorously. 

“What do you mean?” Mrs. Taylor was 
startled. 

“T mean I am going to see Mr. Doolittle, and 
ask him about this deed of trust. If he and Cap- 
tain Hawkesbury held the land in that way they 
should turn over to us the money they got from 
the railroad company. It must be a large sum. 
Why, it’s just as if they were the guardians of 
the land for our benefit.” 

“Yes, Tom, that is if your father carried out 
his idea. But I have no means of knowing 
whether he did or not. I have searched all 
through his papers, but I found nothing more on 
the subject. I don’t see what we can do, but I 
thought I had better tell you of it.” 

“T am very glad you did, Mother,” Tom said, 
quietly. 

“T only discovered the draft a few days before 
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I wrote to you,” Tom’s mother said. ‘“ But it 
all seems so useless.” 

‘No, it isn’t!’ he exclaimed, earnestly. ‘I’m 
going to do something.” 

“* Nothing rash, Tom, I hope!” she said, ap- 
prehensively. 

“No, not exactly that. But I’m going to see 
Mr. Doolittle, and ask him a thing or two.” 

Mrs. Taylor was surprised at the change in 
her son. He was very much more of a man than 
when he left two years before. He seemed very 
capable. 

This, of course, was due to the West Point 
training. It tends to make a lad stand on his own 
feet, for the Academy trains him with the idea of 
some day having him handle large bodies of men; 
and to rule over others one must first learn to 
govern himself. 

“Tet me see that paper, Mother,” Tom said, 
when they had talked the matter over a little 
longer. 

She gave it to him, and he studied it earnestly. 
It was, as she had said, a copy, or draft, of a 
deed of trust, for the valuable land on which one 
end of the railroad bridge stood. 

“T’ll see Doolittle about this,’ Tom decided. 

However, he did not carry out his intention 
that day. He was tired with his trip, and he 
wanted to be in the best condition when he met 
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the man who he had reason to suspect was@ 
clever schemer, if not a downright swindler. 

Tom spent some time in going about town, 
renewing acquaintance with his former school 
chums. He had much to tell them of his life at 
West Point, and he, in turn, listened to much of 
interest. 

Then, having ascertained from a local lawyer 
a general idea of how deeds of trust were exe- 
cuted and carried out, Tom called on Mr. Doo- 
little. 

Aaron Doolittle was a local character. In a 
way he was a sort of Shylock, but he would not 
have felt complimented had any one called him 
that, though his knowledge of Shakespeare was 
limited. Mr. Doolittle had money, and he loaned 
it out on the best of security at high rates of in- 
terest. 

Tom found him in his office over the local 
bank, in which, it was rumored, Mr. Doolittle 
held a large interest. 

“Well, what do you want?” fairly snarled the 
financier of Tom, asthe latter entered. “TIT 
haven’t any money to lend, if that’s what you've 
come for.” 

“Money to lend?” repeated Tom, somewhat 
surprised. 

“Yes, That’s what I said! If you came here 
thinking to get enough to keep on with that silly 
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soldier life you’ve been leading you can march 
right out again, the way you came in. You'll 
get no money from me!” 

“Well, I’m not so sure of that,” Tom said, 
more coolly than he felt. 

“Hey? What do you mean?” Mr. Doolittle 
seemed alarmed. 

“‘T’ll tell you that later,” Tom said significantly, 
as he felt in his pocket to see if he had the draft 
of the deed safe. ‘‘ But just now I'll say I didn’t 
come to borrow any money.” Tom emphasized 
the word “borrow.” 

“ Another thing,” he went on. ‘I don’t need 
money to continue at West Point. I am being paid 
for staying there.” 

“ Paid! Huh! What's this country coming 
to, anyhow, when it squanders money on such fool- 
ishness?”’ snorted the crabbed old man. 

Tom did not answer that question. It was too 
big. What he did say was: 

“Mr. Doolittle, I have called on you in refer- 
ence to a deed of trust my father drew shortly 
before his death, naming you and Captain 
Hawkesbury as trustees of a certain piece of 
land—land where the railroad bridge now stands. 
That land has been sold, and I think the money 
for it should come tc my mother and to me. I 
have here—” 

That was as far as Tom got just then. Mr. 
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Doolittle fairly leaped from his chair, his face 
blazing with wrath. 

“ You—you—” ‘hd stammered out. Words 
failed him for a moment. 

“Get out of my office!” he shouted. 

“ Not until you have answered my question,” 
said Tom, coolly. 

‘“ Fow dare you ask me any questions?” 

“Pow dare 1? Why, I think I have a very 
good right, since you were in charge of some of 
my father’s property.” 

“Your father’s property! He left none! All 
he did own was swallowed up in debts. He owes 
me money now, if the truth were known.” 

“T don’t believe that,” Tom said, quietly. 

“You don’t believe it? Well, I'll prove it to 
you!” fairly shouted the angry man. “ That 
deed of trust! Bah! There never was any! He 
deeded that property outright to Captain 
Hawkesbury and me for what he owed us, and it 
wasn’t enough. Now you get out of my office! I 
won't be insulted by you!” 

Tom thought he was the one being insulted, and 
his looks showed it. 

“ Now listen to me 
as he could. 

“T won't listen,” interrupted the angry man. 
“T want you to understand that—but what 


” he began, as calmly 
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Ys the use of talking to such a boy as you. 
ay 99 

“T think you had better listen, Mr. Doolittle. 
I want to——’” 

“ Get out!” stormed Mr. Doolittle. “ Don’t 
let me hear another word from you! As for that 
deed of trust—” 

He made a grab for the paper Tom held, but 


our hero stepped back, a surprised look on his 
face. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
BACK AT WEST POINT 


“Just a moment, Mr. Doolittle,” said our 
hero, coolly. ‘Did you want to look at this 
paper?” and he held the deed of trust, or, rather, 
the rough draft of it, up so the crabbed old money 
lender could fix his eyes on it. 

“No, I don’t want to look at it,” was the snarl- 
ing answer. 

“Oh, excuse me. I thought you did,” Tom 
went on. He realized that he had just saved the 
document from possible destruction, for the old 
man had certainly made a grab for the paper, and, 
had he secured it he might have held it to a burn- 
ing gas-jet near his desk, where he had been 
melting some sealing wax when Tom came in. 

“‘No, I don’t want to see it,” Mr. Doolittle 
went on. ‘It isn’t any good. Your father may 
have had an idea of putting that land in trust, 
but he didn’t do it, and you can’t prove that he 
did.” 

This, Tom realized, was his weak point. He 
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Sn en no proof that the land was only 
deeded in trust to Captain Hawkesbury and Mr. 
Doolittle. That it was actually deeded to them 
was brought out at Mr. Taylor’s death, for the 
deed had been put on record, and they had 
claimed the land and sold it to the railroad com- 
pany. They claimed that Mr. Taylor had given 
them the land in payment for money they had 
advanced to him. 

“That paper isn’t any good,” went on the old 
money-lender. ‘It might just as well be thrown 
away. It has no value.” 

It was strange then, Tom thought, that Mr. 
Doolittle should make such an effort to secure it. 
But he said nothing about that then. Mr. Doo- 
little appeared to have another sudden wave of 
anger. 

“T haven’t any time to waste with you!” he 
stormed. ‘ You needn’t come here bothering me. 
Now you get out and don’t let me see any more 
of you. If you think that paper’s any good why 
don’t you take it to some lawyer? There’s plenty 
of ’em trying to make a living at law,” and he 
chuckled mirthlessly. 3 

Tom folded the document and put it back in 
his pocket. He realized that it would be of no 
use to show the paper to a lawyer. What would 
be the effect of an unexecuted deed of trust that 
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was not even signed? Tom knew the only thing 
that would avail him would be the completed 
document itself, and that would have no effect 
unless it was dated after the deed that had been 
put on file—that deed which gave the property to 
the two men who had sold it. 

Much disappointed, Tom went out. He had 
tried and failed. Well, matters could go on as 
they were. There was still West Point, and Tom 
had yet to make an assault on the final heights on 
top of which lay the coveted diploma. Once he 
had secured that, he would see what could be 
done. 

Mrs. Taylor did not show much disappoint. 
ment, however much she may have felt, and there 
must have been some. 

‘“Never mind, Tom,” she said, when he re- 
ported to her the result of his call on Mr. Doo- 
little. ‘You tried, and that was the best thing 
to do. We aren’t any worse off than we were. 
We'll get along somehow,” she said bravely. 

“Yes, but, Mother, I can’t bear to have you 
work so hard!” 

“Work is the greatest blessing in this world, 
Tom,” she said with one of her fine smiles. She 
did not add that it helped her to forget her great 
loss. But perhaps Tom understood. 

Putting aside the memory of the unpleasant in- 
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terview with Mr. Doolittle, Tom tried to enjoy 
his furlough. He went out with many of his for- 
- mer friends, and made some new ones. He was 
in great demand at several little dances gotten up 
by the High School ‘Alumnae, and he showed 
some of the girls new steps that he had learned 
from his cadet chums. 

“Say, Tom,” remarked Walter Penfield, one 
day, ‘I'll be glad when you go back to the Acad- 
emy.” 

“Why?” asked Tom, in surprise. 

“ Because the girls talk about nothing but you 
and your dances. You don’t give another fellow 
a show!” 

“Oh, if that’s all,” said Tom, “come in and 
Y'll teach you a few new wrinkles.” 

“Good!” cried Walter. “ You may stay as 
long as you like.” 

But Tom’s time was strictly limited and he had 
to return to West Point the last of August. As 
was the custom, he and his chums marched up the 
hill, torn and disheveled as to hats and garments, 
and had their photographs taken. Then they took 
up the life where they had left off, some two 
months before. 

Tom had been made a cadet officer, and that, 
with the advance in class, gave him more privi- 
leges than he had had formerly. There was 
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harder work to do, of course, for the studies were 
advanced. He had lessons in astronomy, and 
had to spend long night hours in the observatory 
taking observations of the stars. He became a 
fine mathematician, and he fairly dreamed figures. 

Building pontoon bridges, working with big 
guns and mortars, planning entrenchments, tak- 
ing part in sham battles, riding in the seemingly 
reckless manner that characterizes West Point- 
ers—these largely made up Tom’s life in the 
second stage of his stay at the Military Acad- 
emy. 

Tom had rather hoped that Captain Hawkes- 
bury would not be at West Point after the fur- 
lough, but this was a vain wish, for the old army 
captain, grimmer and meaner than before, if that 
were possible, was “right on the job,” as Sam 
expressed it. 

Of course, Tom again fell easily into the life 
with his former chums, and he made some new 
acquaintances that were pleasant. But over- 
shadowing everything was a suspicion, deep back 
in Tom’s brain, that all was not right in regard 
to the railroad land. That deed of trust could 
not be forgotten, though how he was to turn it 
to advantage Tom could not figure out. 

He knew it would be worse than useless to ap- 
peal to Captain Hawkesbury. That official cor- 
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dially disliked him, Tom was sure, and he did not 
want to have a scene at West Point. So he said 
nothing, but he resolved to keep his eyes open. 

Of Clarence Hawkesbury, Tom saw little. If 
the rich youth made another effort to enter West 
Point, Tom was not aware of it. He did see 
Clarence once or twice, the latter coming to some 
affairs given by the upper classmen. But Clar- 
ence took no notice of Tom. 

Not that this worried our hero any. He was 
only too glad not to come in contact with the 
bully, for he wanted no more scenes like the one - 
that had preceded the motor boat accident. 

Tom wished he had a chance to ascertain what 
went on between Captain Hawkesbury and Mr. 
Doolittle. He wondered if the two correspond- 
ed, and whether the old army oficer had been 
snformed of Tom’s visit to the money-lender. 
But of course there was no way of finding this 
out, Tom could not play the spy in that fashion, 
and he seldom had a chance, now, to visit the 


-captain’s quarters. 


Occasionally he was sent there, in the course 
of his duties, or to receive some reprimand for a 
real or fancied breach of the rules. But Captain 
Hawkesbury left no more papers or letters lying 


about. Perhaps he was aware that Tom was 


eager to get some sort of evidence. 


ah 
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Among the pleasures now allowed Tom and 
his chums since they had graduated into a higher 
class was that of riding out on the public roads 
‘on Wednesdays and Saturdays. They had all 
become expert horsemen, and took delight in their 
steeds. 

The pleasures of riding by themselves on the 
public road were rather limited by the injunction 
that no one must dismount unless it was neces- 
sary, and they could not go off the main roads. 
But, of course, the construction placed on the 
word “necessary” in regard to dismounting, was 
capable of extended application. Tom and his 
chums managed to have good times. 

Occasionally they met Captain Hawkesbury 
on these rides. He only saluted them stiffly, and 
passed on, hardly giving Tom a glance. 

“T suppose he thinks Clarence ought to be in 
my place,” Tom said to Sam. 

“Tet him take it out in supposing then,” was 
the rejoinder. ‘That can’t hurt you.” 

“No, but if he thinks we get off the horses now 
and then for—well, say a little rest, he’d be the 
first one to report it.” 

“That's right,” said Harry. “Say, we'll have 
to watch him. And if we ever think he’s on to 
our game we'll get ahead of him by reporting 
ourselves first.” , 

“ Sure!’? agreed Tom. 
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There was a book kept in the guardhouse and 
in this volume the cadets who were allowed the 
riding privileges were required to register their 
departure and arrival. If the cadets chose they 
could also note, or report, any of their own in- 
fractions of the rules against dismounting with- 
out sufficient cause. 


+ ‘ * 
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CHAPTER XIX 
UNHORSED 


“LETTER for you, Tom,” announced Sam one 
day, as his chum came in. ‘‘ From home, I guess,” 
for Tom had told his chums the name of his home 
town, and it was plainly to be observed in the 
postmark. 

““That’s good!” Tom said, as he took the 
envelope. “Yes, it’s from mother,” he added, as 
he recognized the dear, familiar handwriting—a 
handwriting cramped of late, Tom thought, by 
too much sewing. | 

“I wonder if I'll ever be able to help her, and 
relieve her of that hateful work,” he thought, as 
he tore the covering off the epistle. ‘It sure is 
a long time to wait—two years more, and then 
four more before I'll really be earning anything ° 
worth while. Oh, why can’t I get hold of that 
railroad land?” 


Tom’s self-asked question was accented in his 
: 6 
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mind a moment later by what he read in his 
mother’s letter. 


“I wonder if it is possible, Tom, for you to 
send me a little money? I know you spoke of 
being paid a salary, and that it was held to ac- 
cumulate for you. You said you would not need 
it all, and as I am a little pressed for cash just 
now, and as the sewing is falling off a little, I 
thought perhaps the authorities would give you 
some of what is rightfully yours.” 


“Great Scott!” cried Tom, aloud, before he 
thought of what he was saying. 

“No bad news, I hope, old man! is there?” 
asked Sam. 

“No—er—that is not exactly—no,” Tom 
stammered. ‘It’s just a little matter. I dare 
say it will be all right.” 

Though he tried to speak calmly, Tom’s mind 
was in a tumult. He hardly knew what to do, 
and for a moment he was tempted to lay the whole 
matter before Sam; but a natural delicacy stopped 
him. 

Sam was wealthy, Tom knew, and he felt that 
as soon as money was mentioned his chum would 
offer to get him as much as was needed. 

“Tl try to get what is my own first,” Tom de- 
cided. “ It isn’t much, but it will help mother out. 
Hang it all! Why can’t I earn money? Or why 
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can’t I get what I believe is rightfully ours. I’m 
going to do something!” 

Just what he was going to do Tom did not 
know. He could not decide so suddenly. Slowly 
he folded the letter from his mother, and placed 
it in his pocket. Sam watched his chum, covertly, 
and wished he could aid him. 

‘I’m pretty sure that was bad news Tom got,” 
reflected Sam, when his chum had gone out. ‘‘ And 
it must have been about money, for if it was a 
death, or anything like that, he’d have been will- 
ing enough to tell. I wish he would tell me. Pd 
lend him all he needs. But he’s too proud to ask, 
and I can’t offer, for that might hurt his feelings. 
Well, I’ll wait a bit and see what turns up.” 

Matters were rapidly shaping themselves for 
the upturn, but neither Tom nor Sam knew this. 

Our hero walked out to think alone for a time. 
He wondered if the plan his mother suggested 
were feasible. He resolved to find out, and be- 
gan making some judicious inquiries. 

The answers Tom received told him that it 
would be better not to ask for this money just at 
present for certain reasons that need not be 
detailed. 

“One thing I am going to do though, is to 
tackle old Hawkesbury!” Tom decided. “It’s 
time I did, and I wish I had done so as soon as I 
came back with that copy of the trust deed. Doo- 
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little must have written and told him what I said, 
and maybe the captain is wondering why I haven’t 
been to him before. Probably he’s all primed 
and ready for me, and will unlimber with all his 
guns, but I can’t help that. I’ve got to do some- 
thing for my mother. I can’t have her suffer!” 

Tom had a bitter feeling in his heart against 
the old army officer, but he endeavored to keep 
it down, and remain cool as he planned the inter- 
view. 

He saw Captain Hawkesbury that afternoon, 
having received permission from his immediate 
superior to make the visit. 

“ Come in!” called the captain sharply as Tom 
knocked. 

Tom entered, trying to calm the rapid beating 
of his heart. Buttoned under his closely-fitting 
coat was the rough draft of the trust deed. Tom 
expected to use it. 

“Well, what do you want?” was the not very 
pleasant greeting of Captain Hawkesbury. 

“ A few moments’ conversation with you, sir,” 
Tom answered. The captain did not ask him to 
sit down, but remained seated at his own desk, 
looking at Tom with sharp eyes, in which our 
hero fancied he could detect a gleam of hate. 

“<T haven’t much time,” said the military man. 
“Ts it something in regard to your duties here?” 

“No, it is something personal.” 
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“T have nothing to do with you, personally!” 
was the frigid answer. 

“There was a time when you were. glad to 
have something to do with us,” went on Tom, 
boldly. ‘‘ When father—” 

“ That’s enough! ” exclaimed Captain Hawkes: 
bury, sharply. ‘You need not bring up the past. 
I was very much disappointed in your father. He 
made a failure, and I and some of his friends were 
hard put to make matters come out right for the 
estate.” 

“I don’t believe that!” cried Tom, stung by 
the cruel words. 

“What! Do you mean to tell me that I am 
not speaking the truth?” Captain Hawkesbury 
almost leaped from his chair. 

‘“‘T don’t mean anything of the sort,” went on 
Tom, resolved to stake everything now. “I 
think you and Mr. Doolittle were mistaken about 
my father, and that there is a misunderstanding 
somewhere. Perhaps this will help to clear it up,” 
and Tom suddenly produced the draft of the 
deed. Caution for the moment left him, and he 
tossed the document on the desk in front of the 
angry captain. 

“Eh! What's this? What's this?” exclaimed 
the officer, putting on his glasses and taking up 
the paper. ‘‘ What is this to me?” 

“Tt is a copy of a deed of trust, drawn by my 
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father, naming you and Mr. Doolittle as trustees 
of the property that was bought by the railroad 
for their bridge approach,” Tom said, speaking 
rapidly. ‘‘It is only a copy, of course, and was 
never executed. What I want to know is whether 
any such paper was ever legally drawn up, and 
whether or not my mother and I can get any 
money from that land. We need it—she needs 
it—very much.” 

Tom was pleading now. He had put his pride 
behind him. 

“Certainly not! Certainly not!” cried Cap- 
tain Hawkesbury, fairly spluttering. ‘‘ How dare 
you come to me with such a question? That land 
Mr. Doolittle and I took for some of the money 
your father owed us. It barely sufficed. There 
was not a dollar left. Something for you? In- 


' deed not! If I had what was right you would be 


paying me now. But I will let that pass. I am 
surprised at your impudence in coming to me with 
such a suggestion. 

“This document is worthless—utterly worth-. 
less. I never saw it before, and certainly there is — 
none like it on file. It is of no value!” 

Saying which Captain Hawkesbury tore the 
copy of the trust deed into several pieces, and 
threw them into the waste-paper basket. 

“Stop!” cried Tom. ‘“ That paper is mine!” 

He sprang forward, but was too late. 
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“What, would you raise your hand to me?” 
fairly shouted the captain. “This is insubordi- 
nation, sir! I could order you under arrest for 
that!” 

Tom drew back. He could not afford to have 
his career at West Point spoiled. 

“But that paper! It was mine. You had no 
right to destroy it!” he said. 

“Flow dare you speak to me like that?” ex- 
claimed the old army officer with a frown. 
“Leave my room this instant. I destroyed that 
paper because it had my name on it and I will not 
have you going around showing it to every one 
and repeating a silly, baseless story. I had a 
right to destroy it as one of the men involved in 
your father’s affairs. Now go!” 

He pointed to the door. 

Tom hesitated. He might create a scene, raise 
a disturbance and carry the matter to the superin- 
tendent. Tom did not think the part Captain 
Hawkesbury had played in his father’s estate 
gave him a right to thus summarily destroy any 
document he pleased. 

But Tom reflected quickly. Captain Hawkes- 
bury, who had a certain power, might make mat- 
ters appear so that Tom would seem to be in 
the wrong. Tom might even be dismissed. He 
could not afford to suffer that. 

“ And, after all,” Tom reflected, “the paper 
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isn’t of any value. It isn’t as if it were the real 
deed. I guess I’d better let the matter drop. But 
he is an insufferable cad! I—I’d like to—fight 
him!” 

Tom felt a wild rage in his heart, which was 
natural enough under the circumstances. He 
‘swallowed a lump in his throat, looked unfalter- 
ingly into the eyes of the old army officer, and, 
saluting stiffly, turned and went out. 

Tom fancied Captain Hawkesbury breathed a 
sigh of relief. Was it fancy? 

Tom had staked his little all, and he had, ap- 
parently, lost. What would be the next move? 

Tom’s immediate need was to get money for 
his mother, and this problem was unexpectedly 
solved for him. His chum, Sam, had guessed 
right, and, making bold, urged Tom to tell the 
truth. 

“ Look here old man,” he said, bruskly but very 
kindly, “ won’t you let me help you out? I think 
T’ve guessed.” 

Then Tom told the story, with the result that 
Sam’s father advanced enough on some rather 
poor securities Tom’s mother held to enable the 
widow to make ends meet. The securities could 
not be negotiated save by some one in Mr. Le- 
land’s line of business, but he said he was really 
running no financial risk. So that matter was 
settled for the time being. 
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As to the trust deed, Tom had given up hope 
about that. 

The work at West Point went on, Tom pro- 
gressing rapidly. He enjoyed, most of all, the 
horsemanship, at which he was among the most 
expert. That being so, it was difficult to account 
for what occurred one day. 

The battalion to which Tom was attached was 
engaged in a sham battle, and there was some wild 
riding. Tom held his own, however, until to- 
ward the close. He was riding alone when sud- 
denly Captain Hawkesbury, on a mettlesome 
steed, dashed out from the line of officers. At 
first it seemed as though he had come out to speak 
to Tom, and the latter drew rein. 

“Go on! Go on!’’ shouted the captain. 
“Don’t stop in my way!” 

Tom was confused. His horse became a little 
unmanageable, and as Captain Hawkesbury came 
on at top speed there was a collision between 
them. Tom was unhorsed and fell heavily. He 
felt a sharp pain in his head, his eyes saw nothing 
but blackness, and then he lay unconscious, dimly 
hearing, as the fast sound, the gallop of horses’ 
hoofs as his companions rode toward him. 


CHAPTER XX 
IN THE HOSPITAL 


Tom seemed to himself to come back from 
some remote place with a wrench that shook his 
whole body. As he said afterward it was like 
falling through some vast space, bringing up with 
a jerk. He seemed to be floating in space one 
minute, and the next he awoke with a start to find 
himself in bed. A glance around told him it was 
the hospital attached to the Academy. And, thus 
recognizing it, Tom was spared the necessity of 
asking: 

‘Where am I?” 

What he did ask when he saw an orderly com- 
ing toward him was: 

“ What happened? Am I badly hurt? me 

‘“ Nothing much to speak of, unless something 
develops internally later, so the doctor says. 
You’re to keep quiet, Mr. Taylor,” the man went 
on. ‘The doctor will be here pretty soon. He 
left word he was to be called as soon as you be- 
came conscious.” 

155 
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“Well, I’m conscious all right,” Tom said 
trying to smile. His head had been aching badly, 
but the pain had somewhat stopped now. Gin- 
gerly he moved an arm, a leg, one of his hands 
and then the other. All his limbs seemed to be 
still attached to him, but he was sore and stiff, 
and ached in every joint and muscle. 

“Well, how goes it, Mr. Taylor?” asked the 
doctor, as he came and stood smiling beside Tom’s 
bed. 

“Pretty well, doctor.” 

“That’s good. We'll have you around again 
soon.” 

“Just what happened?” asked Tom. He had 
a memory of Captain Hawkesbury’s horse crash- 
ing into him, and Tom thought he himself had 
been in danger of being crushed under the animal. 
But evidently that had not happened. 

“There was a collision between you and Cap- 
tain Hawkesbury,’ went on the physician. ‘‘ Both 
your mounts seemed to get a little beyond you, 
and that was strange, for the captain boasts of 
being able to manage any kind of horse. 

“That isn’t saying you mismanaged yours, 
though,” the medical man went on. “I was 
looking at the drill, and I want to say you got out 
of what looked as if it was going to be a bad acci- 
dent—you got out of it very nicely. You had a 
hard fall, and received a glancing blow on the 
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head from one of the horse’s feet. But aside from 
the shock and the bruises you’re all right and I 
think you'll be out in about a week.” 

“ A week!” gasped Tom. 

“Oh, that isn’t long. And most of you gen- 
tlemen would accept a week here very gladly.” 

Tom smiled. 

He realized that being in the hospital relieved 
him from the dull routine—that he need not jump 
up at reveille and could take it easy in many ways. 

Still, though there were certain advantages 
about being in the hospital while in no great dan- 
ger, there were disadvantages in Tom’s case. He 
wanted to be actively doing something to help 
his mother, or at least to continue an investiga- 
tion into the matter of the trust deed. He had 
been thinking hard on that subject and, only that 
day he had come to a new conclusion in the mat- 
ter. He had decided to appeal to a well-known 
lawyer, the father of one of his cadet friends. 
Tom had made up his mind to lay the whole mat: 
ter before Mr. Blasdell, state that he was unable 
to pay a fee, but offering, in case any money could 
be recovered from the captain and Mr. Doolittle, 
to share it with the attorney. Tom felt sure Mr. 
Blasdell would take the case on that basis, as 
young Blasdell, who was in Tom’s class, said his 
father’s firm often did that. 

“ But here I am, on my back, and unable to do 
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anything,” thought Tom, bitterly. “It’s just my 
luck!” 

But, while he did not know it, luck was, even 
then, preparing a big and pleasant surprise for 
Tom Taylor. 

“Now you must take it easy and not fret,” 
went on the doctor. ‘‘ You were very fortunate 
to get out of it as you did, very fortunate. I ex- 
pected to find a couple of broken bones at least, 
but you young chaps have a happy faculty of fall- 
ing easy. Feel sleepy?” 

- “A little,’ Tom admitted. 

“T thought you would. Well, go to sleep. 
Ring if you want anything. Rest will do you 
more good than medicine.” 

Tom closed his eyes and tried to think. The 
scene of the accident was coming more clearly to 
him now. He could see the captain riding toward 
him—he could hear the shouts—the pounding of 
the horses’ hoofs—then he opened his eyes with 
a start. It was as though he felt the shock of the 
collision over again. 

‘“‘Guess I must be getting a case of nerves,” 
Tom said to himself, grimly. ‘That won’t do!” 

He tried to turn in bed, but such pains shot 
through his whole frame that he gave it up, and 
lay as he was. Finally, due either to the reaction, 
or to some opiate the doctor had given him, he fell 
into a heavy slumber. 
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Tom felt much better when he awakened. The 
orderly was near him, and asked: 

“Do you want anything Mr. Taylor?” 

“‘ Something cool to drink?”’ 

“Yes, sir. The doctor said you might have a 
bit of iced lemonade, and some fruit—oranges, 
perhaps?” 

“Dll take lemonade. It’s night, isn’t it? ” 

“Tights have just been turned on; yes, Sif. 
Some of your friends were in to see you, but the 
doctor thought it best not to awaken you.” 

“Who were they?” . 

“Mr. Leland, Mr. Houston and Mr. Wilson,” 
the orderly replied, consulting a list he had evi- 
dently prepared. 

Tom wondered whether Captain Hawkesbury 
would call and inquire after him, but he did not . 
like to ask. After all, he did not much care. 
There was no love lost between them, and there 
was no use in pretending. Still, in all decency | 
the captain might have called. 

Tom was not as well next day as he had hoped 
fo be, nor did he progress as the doctor evidently 
expected. The medical man frowned a little, 
thinking perhaps his patient did not see this sign. 
But if Tom saw he did not much care. He was 
too ill. 

For the next two days Tom was on the border 
line between progressing favorably and going 
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back. Then came the turn in his favor. Tom’s 
fever left him and he was cool, though weak. He 
began to take an interest in matters, and was al- 
lowed to see his chums who called on him. They 
had called every day, of course, but up to this 
time, they had not been admitted to the sick- 
room. 

As for Captain Hawkesbury, he probably 
learned of Tom’s condition, but it was not be- 
cause he inquired. 

‘“‘Tt’s a mean thing to think, much less to Says 
mused Tom, as he lay in bed staring up at the 
ceiling, ‘‘but it looks to me as though Captain 
Hawkesbury is glad I’m laid up. And I think 
he’d be glad if I was so knocked out that I'd have 
to withdraw from the Academy. Yes, I'll go 
farther and say I think he deliberately rode into 
me so I would get disabled. I don’t claim he 
actually wanted to injure me seriously, but he may 
have thought a little knocking about would take 
the starch out of me, and cause me to resign. But 
I'll not!” 

Tom looked out of the window musingly. 

“Tm going to stick!” he told himself, firmly, 
“ond I’m going after Captain Hawkesbury and 
Mr. Doolittle harder than ever. That's what 
I’m going to do!” 

Tom clenched his fists under the bedclothes— 
that is he tried to, but gave it up with a wince of 
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pain, for one of his arms had been badly 
wrenched. 

‘Well, how are you feeling, old man?’ asked 
Sam, a little later, as he came in to see his chum. 

“Oh, so-so.” | 

“That’s good. We all miss you.” 

“Glad to hear you say so. I'll be around in 
another week, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, don’t be in a hurry to get well,” said 
Sam with a grin. “If I had a chance in here I'd 
make it last as long as possible.” 

Sam looked at the comfortable bed, in the spot- 
lessly spick and span room, glanced at a tray of 
delicacies at Tom’s side, thought of his own strenu- 
ous life, and grinned again. 

“TF sure would draw it out as long as possible,” 
he went on. ‘No beastly reveille to wake you 
up mornings.” 

“Yes, I can lie here and think of you fellows 
hitting the trail,” said Tom. “But it isn’t all 
velvet at that. I’m as sore as a boil.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Say, the work is as hard 
as bullets now. You may well be glad you're out 
of it.” 

“T}] only have that much more to make up,” 
Tom said, with a sigh. “I’m going to bone a 
little while I’m here, though.” 

Tom’s two other chums came in later, and then 
he fell into a day-sleep, from which he awoke 
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much refreshed. The orderly approached his 
bed, saying: 

‘One of the janitors has been asking for you, 
Mr. Taylor. He’s been here a number of times, 
but you were engaged or asleep. He’s just come 
again. Will you see him?” 

“One of the janitors?” repeated Tom, won- 
deringly. 

“Yes, Flack. He’s assigned to the officers’ 
quarters.” 

‘Oh, yes, I know him.” Flack was an old sol- 
dier who had become crippled from rheumatism, 
and had been assigned some light tasks about the 
Academy. Tom had done him a number of slight 
favors, and the man seemed unusually grateful. 

“Let him come up,” Tom said, feeling quite 
touched by this mark of liking on the part of one 
of the subordinates. Tom had quite forgotten 
that Flack felt under obligations to him. 

“Tl bring him,” the orderly said. 

Flack came in limping, yet with a trace of his 
former soldierly uprightness. On his wrinkled 
face, twisted by the drawing pains of rheumatism, 
there was a cheery smile. 

“My, but I’m sorry to see you in this shape, 
Mr. Taylor, sir,” said the janitor. ‘ Very 
sorry,” and he saluted. 

“Oh, it might be worse,” Tom said. ‘‘ Have a 
chair,” and he indicated one near the bed. 
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“No, I won't stay,” Flack answered. “I just 
came to bring you something.” He gave a quick 
look around, and noting that the orderly had left 
the room, the janitor pulled a folded paper from 
his pocket. Tom noted that the document con- 
sisted of several torn scraps, pasted together with 
strips of transparent paper. 

“This has your name on it—or at least the 
name Taylor,” Flack went on. “I thought it 
mig it be valuable, so I’ve been saving it for you.” 

He laid down on the bed in front of Tom a 
copy of the trust deed, and walked away. 


CHAPTER XxI 
THE CLUE 


For the moment Tom was so surprised that he 
did not move. He lay there, looking at the cu- 
riously pasted-together document, so strangely re- 
stored to him. Flack was on his way out of the 
room. Then Tom realized he must know more 
about the matter. 

“TI say, Flack—wait a moment!”. he called 
after the janitor. 

“Yes, sir” 

“Just a minute. Come here. Where did you 
get this?” 

Flack did not answer at once. He approached 
the bed, looked carefully around to see that no 
one was within hearing, and leaning over, whis- 
pered: 

“T got it out of his waste-paper basket.” 

“Whose?” asked Tom, though he knew well 
enough. 

“The man that run you down, Mr. Taylor, 
sir. I got it out of Captain Hawkesbury’s waste- 
paper basket.” 
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“Oh,” said Tom. He hoped the matter was 
straightforwardly done—sneaking tactics were 
not tolerated at West Point. Still the document 
was Tom’s own. But after his interview with the 
old army officer he had been so discouraged about 
the matter that he had not cared what had be- 
come of the trust deed. Now it had come back to 
him. 

“T clean up around Captain Hawkesbury’s 
quarters, Mr. Taylor, sir,’ went on Flack. 
“ When I was emptying his basket some time back 
I saw this torn paper drop out. I didn’t pay much 
attention to it until I saw the name Charles Tay- 
lor. I thought of you, though that isn’t your 
name; is it—I mean your first name?” 

“Tt’s my father’s,” ‘Tom answered, as he saw 
where Mr. Taylor’s name appeared in the paper. 

“ Ah, that accounts for it then,” the janitor 
said. ‘‘ Well, when I saw the name Taylor I 
looked further and got all the pieces. Then I 
pasted ’em together. I was going to bring it to 
you, thinking maybe you had lost it, though I 
couldn’t figure how it got in his basket.” 

Tom did not think it wise to illuminate the 
janitor on that point. Flack went on. 

“T was going to give it to you before, but I 
got laid up with the rheumatics, and I didn’t want 
to trust it to any one else. Then you got laid up 
yourself, Mr. Taylor, sir.” 
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“Yes,” Tom assented with a smile, “I’m laid 
up all right.” 

‘“*So I brought it as soon as they’d let me see 
you,” concluded the old soldier, ‘‘ and I hope it'll 
be of value to you.” 

“Thank you, very much,” Tom answered. “I 
have no doubt but that it will. I’m obliged to 
you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” Flack said. “Sure you 
did me enough favors. It’s time I paid some of 
’em back. He was quite anxious to get it him- 
self,” and he jerked his head in the direction of 
the officers’ quarters. 

‘“ Who was anxious to get it?”” Tom wanted 
to know. 

“Captain Hawkesbury, sir. He come to me 
the day after I’d taken the basket from his room, 
and asked to have all his litter brought back. He 
said he’d mislaid some valuable documents. I 
didn’t let on anything, but I gave him a bag of 
papers where I had emptied his basket. That 
wasn’t among ’em, though,” and he pointed to 
the pasted deed on Tom’s bed. 

“T’d taken that out beforehand,’’ Flack said, 
with a very human wink. “ And as it had your 
name on it before it had Captain Hawkesbury’s, 
T thought you had the best right to it.” 

“T have,” Tom said. ‘‘ Thank you very much.” 

He was fired with new energy now. If the docu- 
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ment was valuable enough to cause the old army 
officer to make such an effort to get it back, Tom 
was glad he himself had it again. 

“The captain was quite put out when he 
brought back the papers he’d looked over,” went 
on Flack. ‘He asked me if I was sure there 
weren’t any more. I gave him all the refuse I 
had in the cellar, for I only burn the papers once 
a week. He went over it all, and pretty dusty and 
dirty he got, too. But he didn’t find it. I took 
good care of that.” 

“Tm glad you did,” Tom replied. “ It’s quite 
a complicated matter,” he went on. “ Captain 
Hawkesbury is mistaken in thinking this paper is 
his. It belongs to me.” 

The young cadet did not want Captain Hawkes- 
bury to stand in too bad a light before the janitor, 
and that was why he made the qualifying state- 
ment he did. There was time enough yet to prove 
certain points. 

Flack went out, leaving Tom in a rather be- 
wildered state of mind. One fact stood out clear- 
ly. The document must have suddenly assumed 
new importance to justify Captain Hawkesbury’s 
thaking such an effort to regain possession of it. 
He had torn it up in a fit of anger and thrown it 
in the basket. 

“ Evidently he was going to let it stay there,” 
Tom reasoned. ‘‘ Then something came up that 
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made him want to get it back. Now what could 
that have been? And why is this paper of any, 
value?” ; 

Tom looked at it carefully. He knew pretty 
well the contents of it. The trust deed was of 
the usual character. The location of the land, 
on which stood one end of the big railroad bridge, 
was given in feet, chains, links, and by degrees— 
in the manner in which all descriptions of property 
are made, “ beginning at a point,” and so on. 

But, somehow now; the dull details took on 
a new interest for Tom. The draft of the deed 
recited how the land was not to be in the posses- 
sion of Captain Hawkesbury and Mr. Doolittle, 
but was to be in their hands to insure a better 
settlement from the railroad. The proceeds were 
to be turned over to Mr. Taylor, or his heirs and 
assigns. At that time, of course, Tom’s father 
was in perfect health, but all deeds and such in- 
struments recite that the property goes to a cer- 
tain person, and his heirs and assigns. 

‘Now what gets me,” Tom mused as he lay 
there in bed, ‘is why the captain wanted this 
paper so badly after he threw it away. I feel 
sure he thought as I did, at the time I had the 
talk with him. He felt that it wasn’t worth both- 
ering with and I did also. But I feel differently 
now.” 

Tom folded the document and put it under his 
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pillow. He felt better than at any time since 
having been brought to the hospital. 

“J want to get up and do something!” Tom 
told himself. And that feeling did more toward 
hastening his recovery than all the doctor’s medi- 
cine. 

“My! This is an improvement!” exclaimed 
the medical man, when Tom was found sitting up 
on the occasion of the first visit after Flack’s call. 
“ You look a whole lot better!” 

“ And I feel a whole lot better!” Tom said, 
eagerly. ‘‘ When may I get out of bed, Doc- 
tor?” 

“Pretty soon now. I guess we've eliminated 
any possibility of an internal injury. You can get 
up and walk as soon as it doesn’t hurt you too 
much to move. I expect, though, that you're go- 
ing to be lame and stiff for some time yet.” 

Tom was. It was agony to get out of bed for 
the first time, but he persisted, knowing that the 
sooner he began to use his muscles and joints the 
more quickly would they limber up, and lose their 
soreness and stiffness. 

The time came when Tom could leave the hoss 
pital and walk about. His chums rejoiced with 
him. He was not wholly discharged, however 
and still kept his hospital bed as his sleeping 


lace. 
“ But I'll be with you inside of a week,” he told 
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“‘That’s what I want to hear!” his chum ex- 
claimed. 

Tom was rather apprehensive about the first 
meeting with Captain Hawkesbury. He won- 
dered how the old army officer would behave to- 
ward him, and if he would make any mention of 
the missing deed. 

It was on the day when the physician first said 
Tom could leave the hospital for good, and re- 
turn to his own quarters, that our hero met the 
captain. 

It was while on his way to his own room that 
Tom saw, coming toward him, the man with whom 
he had collided. And at the sight of our hero, 
walking with just the least suspicion of a limp, 
the face of the old army officer took on a deeper 
tint of red. 

Tom saluted as he passed, but was a little difi- 
dent about speaking first. 

“Oh, so you’re out of the hospital, eh?” the 
captain said, and there was no kindness, but a 
sneer in his voice. ‘* The next time you ride try 
and keep your horse under better control” he 
said, sharply. ‘‘ We might have both been seri- 
ously hurt. Luckily I know how to take a fall.” 

He seemed to think only of himself, as if he 
were the only person concerned. He did not take 
into consideration the fact that Tom had been 
hurt. There were no chances in his case. 
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“T could not help it, Captain Hawkesbury,” 
Tom said, firmly. “It was not my fault—alto- 
gether,” he added, significantly. 

“It was rank carelessness!” was the snapped- 
out retort. 

Then, turning on his heel, the captain marched 
away, not answering Tom’s parting salute. The 
old army officer was very insulting in tone and 
manner, but Tom was not going to let that annoy 
him. 

“Welcome home!” exclaimed Sam, as his 
chum came in. ‘‘ It’s good to see you back again! ”’ 

“Tt’s good to be back,’ Tom replied, with a 
smile, as they shook hands. ‘“‘ You're all deco- 
rated in honor of my return,” he went on whim- 
sically, as he glanced at the bare walls of the 
room. 

“Good joke!” laughed Sam. “ Oh, I’d have 
decorated all right, if ‘tac’ would stand for it. 
But you know how it is here.” 

“T sure do!” agreed Tom. 

For Tom, matters soon resumed their normal 
sway at West Point. He had to make up what he 
had lost in his lessons, but he managed to do this, 
and soon he was back in the saddle again, literally 
as well as figuratively, for he was riding once 
more, though a different steed from the one that 
had figured in the accident. 

All the while Tom was trying to plan how to 
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find out more about his father’s property. He 
had drawn up a letter to be sent to Mr. Blasdell, | 
the lawyer, but the young cadet was not quite 
satisfied with his epistle, and was going to re- 
write it. 

He was on his way to call on young Blasdell, to 
get a few points in this matter, when, as Tom 
passed the room of Captain Hawkesbury, he saw, 
standing near the open window of the quarters 
of the old army officer, Sam Leland. The latter 
seemed to be looking at a scrap of paper that he 
_ had picked up from the ground. 

‘Hello, Tom!” he exclaimed. “ ‘This just 
came fluttering by, and I picked it up. It’s part 
of a telegram, but the address is torn off, and I 
don’t know to whom it belongs. It’s been thrown 
away, evidently. Take a look.” 

“A telegram? ” 

“Tt looks like it to me. Take a squint at it 
yourself,” added Sam, after a pause. 

He passed it to Tom, who saw, in a flash, these 
words: 


“Too bad he Knows about draft—sorry you 
lost track of it. Better come to Garrison at once 
and consult with me. Will wait for you at same 
hotel I always stop at.” 


Tom could not comprehend for a moment, - 
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but when he saw signed to the torn telegram the 
name Aaron Doolittle, it all came to him in a 
flash. 

“T believe this is the clue I need!” Tom said 
aloud. 


CHAPTER XXII 
IN GARRISON 


Sam looked at his chum a moment as if wonder- 
tng whether he had heard aright. Tom continued 
to stare at the crumpled and torn telegram. 

“What's the matter with you, Tom?” his 
chum asked. ‘ What are you talking about clues 
for? Been reading some detective stories?” 

“No, but this is a clue all right. Where did 
you get it?” 

“Found it right here on the ground. I picked 
it up—” he paused to look at the open window 
of Captain Hawkesbury’s room. “ Why, say!” 
Sam exclaimed, “it must have come from there! ” 

“T think so,” Tom agreed. 

“Wind probably blew it out,” went on Sam. 
“We can toss it back I suppose, though evidently 
it was intended to be thrown away.” 

“ No, we won't toss it back,” Tom said, quietly. 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“Keep it. Just as I said, I think it’s a valuable 
clue to the puzzle I’m working on,” and Tom put 
the torn paper in his pocket. 
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“Say, you’ve got me going!” Sam said. 
‘“ Flucidate a bit for a fellow.” 

“TJ will,” promised Tom, “ but not here. Come 
along where we can have a quiet talk. This may 
be important.” 

Tom put his chum in possession of all the facts 
in the case, from the time of his father’s death 
and the property tangle, to the return of the draft 
of the trust deed by Flack, the janitor. 

“And you think Doolittle and Hawkesbury 
Kept for themselves the money they received from 
the railroad?” asked Sam. 

“ That’s what I believe, though I don’t know 
how I’m going to prove it. However, this tele- 
gram may help some.” 

“ How do you think that figures in it?” asked 
Sam. | 
“Well, this is only a theory, of course,” Tom 
replied, “but it seems reasonable. Something 
cropped up after the captain threw away the deed 
I showed him, that made him want to get it back 
again. We know how that plan failed. 

“Then, evidently, he told Aaron Doolittle 
about the matter, and Doolittle, too, had reason 
to want to see that draft of the deed in their own 
possession. You see he states in his telegram that 
‘t is too bad I know about the existence of the 
paper and he is sorry about its loss. There must 
be something important back of it all when Doo- 
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little wants to meet the captain in Garrison, Nn hol 
the river.” / 

“Tm beginning to think you’re on the right 
track, Tom,” said Sam. 

“Of course, I don’t know when this telegram 
was received,” Tom went on, “ and it may be that 
the captain is, even now, in Garrison, talking with 
Doolittle. If he is I wish I could be there too.” 

“ Captain Hawkesbury isn’t in Garrison now,” 
Sam told his chum, “ for I saw him, a little while 
ago, going over to the Com’s quarters.” 

“Well, he may already have had his talk,” 
Tom went on. “If we only knew the date the 
message was delivered I would know a little bet- 
ter where I was at.” 

“ That ought to be easy,” Sam said. 

“ What ought?” 

“ Finding out when this message came. We 
can interview the boy at the office who delivered 
it.” 

“That's so. ‘AIl’s fair in a war of this kind, 
when I’m trying to establish my mother’s rights,” 
decided Tom. ‘* We'll see what we can find out.” 

By judicious inquiries of the delivery lad, they 
learned that the telegram had come in only a few 
hours before Sam found the torn scrap. 

“That settles it then,” Tom said; “he hasn’t 
Kept the Garrison appointment yet, and I’ve got 
a chance.” 
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“What are you going to do?” his chum asked, 
eagerly. | 

“Tm going to try and be in Garrison, at the 
hotel, when Captain Hawkesbury and Aaron Doo- 
little have their conference,” was the reply. “Pm 
going to try to hear what they say. It isn’t just 
my usual style of doing things, but it can’t be 
helped.” 

“No,” agreed Sam, “it’s fair enough to get 
evidence that way against men of that character. 
The only thing is, though, can you make it work?” 

“T can try,” Tom said. 

“Tt’s going to take some pretty good planning,” 
Sam went on. ‘“ You'll have to leave here soon 
after the captain does, and follow him. It’s going 
to be risky.” 

“ Anything is that’s worth while.” 

“TJ suppose so. Well, Pll help you all I can, of 
coure.”’ 

“Thanks, old man. I was hoping you would 
offer. And I'd like to have you go to Garrison 
with me in case we get a chance.” 

“Il do that, too. Now let’s go all over the 
ground, and see ‘¢ weve left our flank unguarded 
anywhere. We've got to make this a sort of 
ambushed attack at first, until we see how strong 
the enemy really is. So we'll do a little mental 
scouting in advance.” 

“ Good!” cried Tom. “ Anybody would think, 
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if they didn’t know you, that you knew a little 
about military matters.” 

“ Wouldn’t they!” laughed Sam. 

Together they went over the matter point by 
point, and bit by bit. There was much dependent 
on chance, of course, but that could not be helped. 
The success of the whole plan lay in finding out 
when Captain Hawkesbury went to Garrison to 
keep the appointment with Aaron Doolittle. 
Then would come the matter of following him. 

“Tt will be soon, I’m thinking,’ Tom said. 
“He wouldn’t wait long on such an important 
matter as that. He may go over this afternoon.” 

“Tt will be easy for us if he does,” Sam said. 
“We can get leave of absence more easily now 
than almost any other time.” 

“Yes,” agreed Tom, who was thinking deeply. 

It was not so difficult as it might seem at first 
glance, to find out when Captain Hawkesbury 
left the Academy. The goings and comings of 
the military men, as well as those of the cadets, 
was governed more or less by rules and regula- 
tions. Tom thought he could find out within a 
few minutes after the captain had left. 

To do this he had to ge the information from 
one of the servants employed in the building 
where the Captain had his quarters. But Tom 
was not going to stop at a little thing like that at 
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this stage of the proceedings. Accordingly he 
made his plan. 

“We'd better ask for permission now, to be 
absent this afternoon in case we want to,” sug- 
gested Sam. “It’s well to provide for the emer- 
gency in advance.” 

“ You’re right,” Tom agreed. 

There was no trouble on this score. As mem- 
bers of the third class they were entitled to more 
privileges than came to the poor “ plebes.” 

“Now about getting over the river,” went on 
Sam, when that much had been done. “ How are 
you going to manage that?” 

‘*We can easily hire a motor boat,” Tom de- 
clared, ‘and get one to bring us back.” 

“ Another thing—we don’t know at what hotel 
Doolittle will stop.” 

‘“‘ There are only two where he would be likely 
to stop,” Tom said, “and we can try both of 
those.” 

“ Well, that much is settled. But it isn’t going 
to be so easy to get in a position to hear what 
they'll talk about.” 

“T realize that,” Tom said, “and, as we can’t 
plan that ahead, we'll just have to trust to luck. 
Somehow or other I think it’s going to be on my 
side. Things are coming my way. Here is the 
copy of the deed restored to me, and then you 
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hand me the telegram that gives me the very clue 
I want. Yes, I think I’m playing in luck.” 

“T hope it continues,” remarked Sam. 

Tom gave up his plan of seeing young Blasdell, 
at least for the present. Now all depended on 
the move Captain Hawkesbury would make. 

Events happened more quickly than Tom had 
expected, though he was just as glad they did. 
Nervous waiting is about the most tiresome thing 
there is. 

Shortly after dinner, when the limited freedom 
Tom and Sam had secured went into effect, Tom 
received word that Captain Hawkesbury had left 
his quarters, in civilian’s dress. 

“That means he’s going!”’ cried Tom. “ Are 
you with me, Sam?” 

“T sure am! We'll go to Garrison right 
away.” 

They managed to follow Captain Hawkesbury 
without being observed. He took a motor boat, 
evidently one he had arranged for in advance, 
as it carried no other passengers. When it was 
part way across the river Tom and Sam engaged 
another, and after a short run they found them- 
selves in the city where Tom and Clarence had 
had their affair two years before. 

“And now to try the hotels,” suggested Sam, 
as he and his chum started up the street. 

“ Right you are.” 
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“* Maybe he didn’t go to any hotel. He may 
have some friend to visit,’’ continued Sam, struck 
by a sudden idea. 

“ST don’t think that, Sam. But we have got to 
take our chances. Come ahead. You know what 
I said about hotels here.’ And thus speaking our 
hero led the way. 

The hardest part of their task lay before them. 
What would be the outcome? 


CHAPTER XXIII 
DISCOVERED 


Tom had remarked to Sam, when discussing 
the matter of trying to discover what was going 
on between Captain Hawkesbury and Mr. Doo- 
little, that there were at that time only two hotels 
‘n Garrison where it was likely the meeting would 
take place. One hostelry was not far from the 
dock at which the two cadets landed, and they 
stopped at this one first. 

“Better take a look around,” suggested Sam, 
as they approached the hotel. ‘The captain 
might be in the corridor, or outside somewhere, 
on the lookout for us.” 

“JT don’t think he suspects anything,” Tom 
said, “‘ but, at the same time, it is well to be on the 
watch.” 

Accordingly they looked carefully up and 
down the street. There was no sign of the old 
army officer. 

Tom and Sam also glanced cautiously about 
the corridor as they approached the hotel desk. 
Just what their plans would be, in case they found 
Mr. Doolittle stopping there, neither could say. 
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As Tom had remarked, they might be forced to 
invent something on the spur of the moment. 

“Mr. Doolittle, no, he isn’t stopping here,” 
the clerk said, as he nodded to the cadets. He 
knew where they were from, of course. A single 
look at their erect carriage and their alert, sol- 
dierly manner, told that. 

‘“‘ Then he must be over at the other place,” said 
Tom. He knew the clerk would have no reason 
for deceiving him, but of course Mr. Doolittle 
might have requested that his name be kept off 
the register—at least for a time. 

Tom thought of this. 

“You know Mr. Doolittle, of Chester?” he 
asked the man behind the desk. 

“Yes he has stopped here occasionally, but of 
late I understand he has taken his patronage else- 
where,” the clerk said, with a smile. ‘ As a mat- 
ter of fact, personally, I am not sorry,’ he went 
on. ‘He was, if you'll excuse my saying so—” 

He appeared to hesitate, as though he did not 
want to make a slighting remark in case Tom and 
his chum were friends of the man in question. 

‘Oh, go as far as you like,” laughed Sam. 

“Well, he’s a big crank, that’s the worst I 
could say of him,” declared the clerk. “He 
made my life miserable with his complaints and 
his wants. I’m glad he was wished on some other 
hotel.” 
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There was no question now as to the clerk’s 
aiding Mr. Doolittle in keeping secret his visit 
to this hotel. He must be at the other one. 

Thanking the clerk for his information, Tom 
and Sam left to make another call. The second 
hotel was in the business section of the city, but 
within walking distance, and the two chums soon 
found themselves nearing it. 

“ Go a bit easy,” suggested Sam. 

“That's right,” agreed his chum. 

They looked up and down the street. No per- 
son resembling Captain Hawkesbury was in sight. 
Nor could Mr. Doolittle be seen. 

“Well, let’s make a stab at it,” suggested Tom, 
rather desperately, and they entered. 

There was no need to ask the hotel clerk if 
Mr. Doolittle was a guest. The register was 
open and swung around facing them, having been 
left so when a man, who preceded Tom and Sam, 
put down his name in the book. And there, 
among the other signatures, was that of Aaron 
Doolittle. 

‘““Ee’s here, Sam,” said Tom, quickly, but in a 
low voice. 

“Is he? That’s good. Well, what's the next 
move?” 

“] don’t know. I want to think. Let’s go to 
a quiet place and sit down.” 

The clerk saw the two cadets standing near the 
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book. He dipped the pen in the ink, and held it 
out to them suggestively. 

**Do you want single rooms, or a double one?” 
he asked. 

““ Neither one,’” answered our hero, with a 
smile. ‘‘We came to see Mr. Doolittle,” he 
added, quickly making up his mind to a certain 
plans" is he ine” 

The clerk turned to look at the key rack. 

“He's out,” he answered. ‘I remember now, 
he went out a little while ago.” 

“ Can you tell me where?” Tom pursued. “It’s 
rather important,” he added, seeing the clerk 
hesitate. 

“Why, yes, he left word where he could be 
found,” the clerk said. ‘He stated that he was 
expecting rather an important telegram, and I 
am to send it to him. You're not by any chance 
the telegram, are you?” 

“No,” answered Tom, smiling, “but I have 
something important to communicate to Mr. Doo- 
little.’ That statement was certainly true. 

“You'll find him at Lawyer Royse’s office,” 
the clerk said. ‘It’s two blocks up the street, on 
the other side. Mr. Doolittle went there with 
Captain Hawkesbury a little while ago.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Tom, quickly. “ Thank 
you. I’ll call on him there at once. Come on, 


Sam,” he added. 
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“What's the game?” his chum asked him in a 
low voice, as they left the hotel. 

“This,” replied Tom, rapidly. “They have 
evidently gone to a lawyer’s office to fix up some 
game. Matters must have developed and be 
going against them. They’re afraid!” 

‘“ But what can you do at the lawyer’s office?” 

“J don’t know—lI’m not sure. But I know 
this Mr. Royse by reputation. He stands very, 
high in his profession. I feel sure if Doolittle 
and the captain asked him to do something that 
was not right, even though it was strictly legal, he 
would refuse.” 

“You mean he wouldn’t take their case and 
try to keep that money away from your mother? ” 

“ That’s it. I’m going to appeal to Mr. Royse, 
after Doolittle and the captain get through, tell 
him the whole story, and ask him to do the square 
thing.” 

“T don’t know but that’s a good plan, Tom. 
I’m with you. Come along.” 

They hurried up the street toward the lawyer’s 
office. As yet they had not seen the captain or 
Mr. Doolittle, though they realized that either 
of the two men might have observed them, and 
be on their guard. But they must take some 
chances. 

“This is the place,” Tom said, as they halted 
‘n front of an office building. ‘‘ Now for it.” 
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They mounted the stairs, a directory on the 
lower floor telling them that the offices of Mr. 
Royse were on the second story. At the head of 
the second flight they saw a door, with a ground- 
glass panel on which was painted the lawyer’s 
name, and the word “ Entrance.” 

* Shall we go in?” asked Sam. 

Tom hesitated a moment and then took a des- 
perate resolve. 

“Yes.” he said, “ we'll face ’em both if they’re 
in there. I’ve got to end this suspense. Let's 
go in.” 

They opened the door. To their surprise the 
room was vacant. There was a litter of papers 
and dirt on the floor, but not so much as a chair 
or desk. ‘The room opened into another, and 
that was equally bare. 

“‘ Why—why!” gasped Tom, blankly. 

“ FJe’s moved out,” Sam said. At the same 
time he picked up from the floor, near the en- 
trance, a small card. On this card it was stated 
that Mr. Royse had moved his offices up one 
flight. 

“ This card was stuck in the door,” said Sam. 
“Tt fell out. He must have moved up recently. 
Shall we go up?” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “I guess we—”’ 

He stopped suddenly Both he and Sam heard 
a murmur of voices, and then came one in louder 
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tones. They both recognized the accent of Cap- 
tain Hawkesbury. 

“Where does that sound come from?” Tom 
whispered. 

Silently Sam pointed to the ceiling. There 
was a hole, evidently cut for a stove pipe, or for 
ventilation. The building was an old one. The 
hole in the ceiling went through the floor in the 
present offices of the lawyer. It made a perfect 
sounding device. 

As Tom and Sam listened, they could hear 
plainly all that was said in the room above. Tom 
recognized the voices of Captain Hawkesbury 
and Mr. Doolittle. The other voice he judged 
to be that of the lawyer. 

Mr. Doolittle was speaking. 

“And so you see,” he stated, “we must do 
something, now that Tom is approaching the age 
set in the trust deed. Of course Captain Hawkes- 
bury and I realize that it is a ticklish legal pro- 
ceeding, but we are willing to pay well for what 
you can do. I will not give up the money. I 
worked hard enough for it, and if it had not been 
for me the railroad company never would have 
bought Taylor’s land.” 

“Yes, and I helped put the deal through,” said 
the captain. “I am going to keep my share from 
that little whiffet! I'll break him yet! Can you 
help us out, Mr. Royse? It’s too bad I haven't 
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the draft of that trust deed, but perhaps we can 
- do without it.” 

“ Now let me understand the situation, gentle- 
men,” said the voice of the third speaker, evi- 
dently the lawyer. 

Tom clapped his hand on Sam’s shoulder. 

“We've discovered ’em!” he exclaimed ex- 
ultingly. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
RESTITUTION 


Sorry Sam crossed the room and closed the 
door. This left him and Tom alone and unob- 
served in the vacant offices formerly occupied by 
Mr. Royse. The closing of the door also en- 
abled them to hear more plainly, as it shut out 
noises from the street. 

“Just state your case, Mr. Doolittle,” said the 
lawyer. “And be as brief as possible, as I am 
very busy.” 

“Well, it’s this way,” began Mr. Doolittle. 
He then went into details concerning the business 
relations he had had with Tom’s father. Much 
of this was new to Tom, but some was an old 
story. In a way, however, it revealed to him 
that his father had trusted Mr. Doolittle and 
Captain Hawkesbury a great deal farther than 
was prudent. It also revealed the fact that Mr. 
Taylor had larger business dealings than Tom 
had suspected. 

Most of what Mr. Doolittle related was strictly 
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businesslike—sharp practice, perhaps, but noth- 
ing criminal in it. Tom waited anxiously for 
some reference to the railroad land—that on 
which stood one end of the big bridge. 

Presently Mr. Doolittle, with Captain Hawkes- 
bury putting in a word or two, came to that. It 
was a complicated transaction. Mr. Taylor did 
owe some money to the two conspirators, but they 
could have paid themselves by the sale of a much 
less valuable piece of property than that along 
the river where the railroad was sure to come. 

“But we thought we had a right to make as 
much as we could, since we took the risks,” Mr. 
Doolittle said. 

“ Then, as I understand it,” the lawyer put in, 
“ you destroyed the real deed of trust-—” 

“No, we didn’t exactly destroy it,” said Cap- 
tain Hawkesbury, “ but we didn’t put it on file.” 

“Tes the same thing!” exclaimed the lawyer. 
“Tn other words, you converted this property to 
your own uses.” 

‘We sold it to the railroad,” Mr. Doolittle 
admitted. 

“ And now, since a complication has arisen, and 
since the railroad has made a demand on you to 
show them better authority than you have hitherto 
shown as owners and sellers of this land, you want 
me to take your case and help you out of a di- 
lemma; is that it?” asked Mr. Royse. 
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“ That’s it,” said Mr. Doolittle, eagerly. “ We 
hear you are the best corporation lawyer in these 
parts, and so the captain and I planned to come 
to you. I don’t mind admitting that the railroad 
lawyer has made me nervous.” 

“Will you take the case?” asked Captain 
Hawkesbury. ‘We will pay you well. You had 
better give him a retaining fee now, Mr. Doo- - 
little.” 

‘He had better do nothing of the kind,” said 
Mr. Royse, with unexpected energy. 

“ Wha—what?” stammered Mr. Doolittle, 
and though Tom and Sam could only hear through 
the ventilation opening, and could not see, still 
they could fancy the look of surprise on the face 
of the crabbed, wealthy man. ‘ Won’t you take 
a retaining fee? It’s usual.” 

“ Not with me—in a case like this.” 

“You mean you don’t want a retaining fee?” 
asked Captain Hawkesbury. 

“T mean I don’t want your case!” exclaimed 
the lawyer. “I would not handle such a case! It 
is littlek—if anything—short of criminal!” 

“Be careful!” blurted out the captain. 

“Tt is you who had better be careful,” said 
the lawyer. ‘‘I don’t want your case—no decent 
member of the bar would. In fact I am not sure 
but what I ought to proceed against you.” 

“ Don’t you dare!” cried Mr. Doolittle. 
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“Oh, I’m not afraid,” was the retort. “ The 
only question is about getting the evidence against 
you. If I knew this young Tom Taylor—” 

“You're going to know him, and very soon,” 
said Tom in a whisper to his chum, as, with 1 
grim smile on his face, he started toward the 
door. 

“Where are you going?” Sam asked. 

“Up there to face them,” was the answer. 

“Tt is nothing short of taking the money the 
railroad company paid for the tand, and using it 
yourselves,” the lawyer went on. “The money 
should go to Mr. Taylor’s widow and his son. If 
I knew him—” 

“Don’t you dare proceed against us!” cried 
Mr. Doolittle. “If you try to make use of the 
information we gave you I'll have you disbarred. 
You don’t dare!” 

“Oh, yes I do dare,” was the calm assurance. 
“Tn fact I have just made up my mind that I will 
endeavor to find this young man and his mother, 
and see what I can do to make restitution to them. 
I feel that I would be concealing a crime if I did 
not. I wish I could see this Tom Taylor—” 

“You're going to see him!” exclaimed Tom. 
“ Come on, Sam!” 

He fairly jumped up the stairs, three at a time, 
Sam following. At the head of the second flight 
was a door similar to the one they had first en- 
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tered. Without knocking, Tom entered. He 
came at a dramatic moment. 

Mr. Doolittle and Captain Hawkesbury had 
arisen, and were facing the lawyer. Mr. Royse 
was a big man, and he remained seated. It was 
easy to see that he was not at all alarmed. Right- 
eous indignation showed in his face. At the en- 
trance of Tom and Sam the two conspirators 
faced about suddenly. 

“You—here?” gasped Mr. Doolittle. 

“Tom Taylor!” echoed Captain Hawkesbury. 
“How dare you leave the Academy?” he de- 
manded, too flustered, evidently, to return the 
salute which Tom and Sam gave with military 
precision. 

“We have a permit, Captain Hawkesbury,” 
Tom said, calmly. ‘I beg your pardon, sir,” he 
went on to the lawyer, “ but I accidentally over- 
heard you express a wish to see me.” 

“To see you? I’m afraid I haven’t the honor 
yee 

“T’m Tom Taylor, a cadet at the United States 
Military Academy,” Tom said. “It is my fath- 
er’s land those two men sold to the railroad,” and 
he pointed an accusing finger. 

“Here’s a copy of the trust deed they spoke of, 
or, rather, a rough draft of it,” he went on, put- 
ting on the desk in front of the lawyer the pasted 
paper that had so strangely come back to him. ~ 
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“ Oh—ah!” said Mr. Royse, seemingly rather 
at a loss to know what action to take. 

“Will you act for me—for my mother?”’ Tom 
went on, eagerly. ‘I can’t pay you a big retain- 
ing fee, but I understand it is sometimes the prac- 
tice for lawyers to take cases like this on a con- 
tingency fee basis.” 

“Tt is done every day,” Mr. Royse said. “I 
shall look into this matter—” 

“If you dare take up this case, and proceed 
against us,” fairly shouted Mr. Doolittle, “Til 
have you—I’ll have you—” 

Captain Hawkesbury touched his companion on 
the arm. 

‘‘ We had better go to see another lawyer,” he 
suggested. 

“T think so myself,” said Mr. Royse, dryly, 
“though I doubt if you can get a reputable one 
to take up your case. Good afternoon. You will 
probably hear from me very soon,” he added, sig- 
nificantly. 

Mr. Doolittle opened his mouth, as though to 
splutter out some angry words, but Captain 
Hawkesbury, with a vindictive look at Tom and 
Sam, led his companion from the room. 

“Now, let’s get down to business,” suggested 
Mr. Royse, as Tom presented his chum, Sam. 

Tom told his story quickly. It fitted in with 
what he had heard through the ventilating hole, 
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and he explained to the lawyer how it had come 
about that the two cadets had followed the con- 
spirators. 

“T didn’t think, when I moved my office up- 
stairs, that I would get a case like this,” said the 
lawyer. ‘But I’ll do my best for you, Tom. 
Mind, I don’t promise anything, but it looks 
very much as though your mother would get her 
rights.” 

“ That’s all I want,” Tom said. “It will be a 
big load off my shoulders ‘to know that my 
mother is provided for. And now what is the 
next thing to do?” 

“You may leave everything to me,” said the 
lawyer. ‘I will at once start the ball rolling.” 

‘J__I’m not prepared to pay anything—now,”” 
Tom faltered. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t ask you to,” was the laughing an- 
swer. ‘I turned down one retaining fee this 
afternoon, so you may know I’m not suffering 
financially. No, leave everything to me, and Pll 
communicate with you at West Point.” 

“ And that’s the place we'd better be heading 
for on the double quick, Tom,” putin Sam. “If 
we don’t hustle we'll overstay our leave and that 
may give Captain Hawkesbury a chance to skin 
Oss 

“1 fancy he won’t do much more skinning,” 
said Mr. Royse, significantly. ‘If I can bring this 
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matter home to him it will be a bad mark against 
him.” 

“Tt’s too bad,” Tom said, ‘* but—” 

“It’s best to have it all come out,” the lawyer 
assured him. 

Tom left the pasted copy of the trust deed with 
Mr. Royse, and the two cadets reached West 
Point just in time not to be reported. They saw 
nothing of Captain Hawkesbury, and it became 
known that night that he had left the Academy 
on a two days furlough. 

“Probably he and Doolittle have gone off to 
try and stop the exposure,” Sam said. 

“Tt looks that way,” Tom admitted. 

Tom was so excited by what he had just gone 
through that he did not sleep well that night. Nor 
did he give the proper attention to his lessons the 
next day. He made a failure and was given some 
demerits. Events occurred rapidly during the 
next few days. Mr. Royse was busy, sending 
telegrams and letters, having lawyers in other 
cities look up records, and in communicating with 
the railroad company. 

Captain Hawkesbury returned to West Point 
glummer than ever, and “‘as mean as they make 
’em,” to quote Sam Leland. He seemed to be 
eagerly looking to catch Tom in some violation 
of rules, that he might punish him. But Tom re- 
frained from taking part in any pranks during 
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those perilous times, though several of his chums 
took chances. 

Then came the climax. 

Mr. Royse sent Tom a telegram which read: 


“ Restitution will be made. Railroad company 
has in trust large sum of money owing on land. 
This will come to your mother and you. Can 
also force Doolittle and Hawkesbury to pay back 
all they wrongfully took. Charges to be preferred 
against Captain Hawkesbury, of conduct unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman.” 


“ Whew!’ whistled Tom, as he showed this to 
Sam. ‘Things are certainly happening!” 


CHAPTER XXV 
GRADUATION 


Caprain Hawxespury did not wait for 
charges to be preferred against him for his ace 
tion in keeping from Tom and Mrs. Taylor the 
money due them. The old army officer had kept 
secret his part in the transaction a long time, but 
at last it came out. He resigned as instructor at 
West Point, and also withdrew from the United 
States service. 

That was the end of Captain Hawkesbury, 
and his nephew Clarence, too, as far as Tom was 
concerned. The conspiring captain had made con- 
siderable from his association with Mr. Taylor 
and Mr. Doolittle, and some of his property was 
legally attached for the benefit of Mrs. Taylor’s 
claim. 

Mr. Doolittle was wealthy, aside from the 
money he had wrongfully obtained from the Tay- 
lor estate. He defied Mr. Royse and Tom for a 
time, but the threat of a legal suit brought him to 
terms. 
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Rather than take a chance in that he agreed to 
pay back all he had taken, with interest. And 
this, with what money the railroad company had 
still held back, put Mrs. Taylor in very easy cir- 
cumstances. 

“You won’t have to sew any more,’ Tom 
wrote to her, “and you can now afford to come to 
West Point and see me graduate.” 

For Tom’s graduation time was approaching. 

It must not be imagined that getting restitution 
was as easy as it sounds. There was much legal 
work to do, but Mr. Royse attended well to that. 
It came out that the railroad company had not 
been altogether satisfied with the land title Mr. 
Doolittle and Captain Hawkesbury had given 
them, so they retained a part of the price agreed 
upon for the bridge approach, until a certain 
time when the matter should be adjusted. 

When that time came, they began to make in- 
quiries as to why their claim was not satisfied. 
And it was this inquiry that complicated matters, 
so that they eventually swung the way of Tom 
and his mother. 

“Well, I’m glad old Hawkesbury isn’t here 
any more,” said Harry Houston one day as the 
four chums were strolling about the grounds after 
drill. ‘You deserve a vote of thanks, Tom, for 
getting him out.” 

“ That’s right!’ chimed in Chad Wilson. 
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“Oh, I didn’t get him out. He got himself 
out,” Tom answered. ‘But I’m glad, too, that 
he’s gone. We've got some stiff work ahead of 
us, and he’d only make it all the harder for us.” 

There was indeed hard work, but it was com- 
pensated for when Tom and his chums finally got 
into the first class—that is they were now begin- 
ning their fourth, ard final, year at West Point. 
They now had many more privileges than at first. 
They could leave camp when they liked, after 
duty ; they had first choice of horses and rooms— 
in fact they were very superior beings compared 
to the poor plebes. 

Tom’s mother, now properly installed in a fine 
home in Chester, came to see him, and he took 
her about West Point, from Flirtation Walk to 
Fort Putnam and Old Fort Clinton—to all the 
places of interest—so that she enjoyed herself 
very much: She was very proud of her son, and 
Tom’s chums made much of his mother. 

Tom devoted himself diligently to his studies. 
Civil and militury engineering formed a large 
part, during that last year, and naturally gunnery 
and ordnance were made much of. Tom had devel- 
oped into one of the best riders at the Academy, 
and there were some daring and reckless ones. 

It was an inspiring sight to see the first class 
of seventy cadets charge at top gallop across the 
gravel plain, sabres flashing in the sun. From a 
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line near the hedge they would start toward the 
chapel. Then, when the bugle blew, as they were 
riding as if to charge an enemy, Tom and his fel- 
low riders would raise their sabres high in the ~ 
air, and yell “fit to split their throats.” 

Then would come light artillery drill, with the 
cannon rattling across the plain to be wheeled 
into line and fired. The very horses seemed to 
delight in the excitement and din, and certainly 
Tom and his fellows enjoyed it. 

June was approaching—Graduation June— 
when Tom would leave West Point, to become a 
second lieutenant in the regular army. One day 
in February the gunner at Tom’s table made the 
usual announcement of ‘One Hundred Days till 
June.” And there was the usual rising to greet 
the sun. ‘Then came the ‘“‘ One Hundred Nights’ 
Entertainment,” a function replete with fun, 
marking as it does the last cycle before the final 
exercises. A play was given, Tom taking a girl’s 
part with such effect that he .vas recalled again 
and again. 

But it was not all fun—that closing of the final 
year. There was hard mental labor to be done 
in order to pass the examinations, and Tom had 
to work hard, as did his chums. Tom was trying 
for high class honors, and stood a good chance 
of winning them. Others were content to take 
what they could get. 
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‘Tom made the acquaintance of some charming 
young ladies, and had many a good time at the 
hops and other entertainments that marked the 
graduation period. 

There were drills, parades and inspections. In 
the riding hall each cadet tried to outdo the others 
in skill and daring; in reckless riding with drawn 
sabres, cutting at the leather heads on set-up 
posts; in riding at the rings; in all the usual ex- 
ploits. Some rode bareback, others leaped hur- 
dles, still others rode two horses at once, stand: 
ing with one foot on the back of each. 

“Well how about it, Tom, old man?’ asked 
Sam, as he met his chum after the last examina- 
tion. ‘‘ Get through all right?” 

*T hope so. How about you?” 

“Oh, I guess I managed to squeeze through. 
I’m not trying to set a pace, like you.” 

“Well I don’t know that I have set it, Sam,” 
returned Tom. 

** Oh, I think you did.” 

And so it proved, for when the final standings 
were announced Tom Taylor was second man in 
his class, first place going to a New York cadet, 
who was a brilliant student, a first-class athlete 
and one of the most popular men in his division. 

Not that Tom lacked popularity. It was felt, 
on the part of the cadets at least, that he was re- 
sponsible for the resignation of Captain Hawkes- 
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bury, and this had endeared Tom to all, for the 
old army officer was cordially hated. 

When the examinations were over, and Tom 
and the others realized they had not been 
“ found,” which would have meant that they had 
actually ‘“‘lost,” there was more freedom. There 
was little to do save plan enjoyments, and these 
- were crowded in to the limit. 

Tom was a good dancer, and he met many girl 
friends of other cadets who were eager to have 
him for a partner. Certainly Tom, in his natty 
new uniform, was a partner of whom to be proud. 

But all good things have an ending some time, 
and it was so at West Point. 

“Last parade!” announced Sam one day, as 
he and Tom were dressing themselves for it. 
“ Last parade, old man!” 

“Yes,” Tom said. ‘“ And while there was a 
time when I thought this would never come, now, 
that it is here I rather wish it wasn’t to be.” 

“Same here. We'll soon cut loose from old 
West Point.” 

To the tune “ The Dashing White Sergeant,” 
played only on certain occasions, the parade came 
to an end. Tom and the others marched, with 
bared heads, to the platform to receive a little 
farewell talk from the commandant. Again Tom 
heard, as he had when a plebe, the strains of 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” and ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
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He felt a choking sensation in his throat. This 
was the end of what, with all its hardships and 
drawbacks, had been a wonderful four years. 
Now he was to go out into the world to show what 
he could do. | 

True, there was a place made for him, a place 
of a sort, but he must depend on himself more 
than ever now. He would be what he could make 
himself. But he had had one of the best trainings 
in the world with which to do it. 

Following the little talk by the Commandant, 
Tom and his fellows of the graduating class re- 
viewed the battalion as it marched past them. 
Then they went to their barracks to preen for the 
graduation hop that night. It was another won- 
derful time for Tom Taylor. 

The next morning the diplomas were to be 
given out by the Secretary of War, while the 
Academic Board, resplendent in brilliant uni- 
forms, looked on. They were now powerless 
against the successful cadets, and they seemed to 
grin cheerfully in acknowledging it. 

There was more music, more marching to and 
fro, more lines of severely straight young soldiers. 
One by one the graduates went up to the plate 
form, and received the sheepskins which made 
them commissioned officers in Uncle Sam’s army. 

“Well, it’s all over,” said Tom to Sam, as 
they went to their room for the last time. 
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“ No, it’s only just beginning,” was the answer. 
“ From now on ought to be the best part of our 
lives.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” Tom said. “ Well, it’sa heap 
sight happier for me than when I first came here. 
I don’t have to worry about my mother now.” 

“No, now that you got hold of the old army 
officer’s secret, things are coming your way,” 
agreed Sam. 

The two chums planned to see each other that 
summer before taking up their new duties. 

“ And now—good-bye, West Point,” said Tom, 
softly, the next day, as he prepared to leave and 
to meet his mother in Chester. ‘I hope all the 
plebes will enjoy their stay as much as I did— 
after I got over being one.” 

“So say we all!” echoed Sam. “Good-bye, 
West Point!” 


THE END 
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Ben Hardy’s Flying’ Machiney 

or Making a Record for, Himself { 


Harry Watson’s’ High School Days 
or T. he Rivals of Rivertown 
By 4 


4 vig ate J 
Comrades of the Saddie The Boys of the Wireless _~ 
or The Young Rough Riders of the| or a Stirring Rescue from the Deeps 
: Ploins ies ait f Cowboy Dave ‘ 
vom Taylor at West Point’ or The Round-up at Rolling River 
or The Old Army Officer's Secret) Jack of the Pony Express 
The Boy Scouts of Lennox __| or The Young Rider of the Mousn 
or Hiking Over Big Bear Mountain ee y tais .Traik” — 


\ The Boys of the Battleship| 
| or For the Honor of Uncle Sam, 
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THE BOMBA BOOKS 


By ROY ROCKWOOD 
tomo. Cloth. Illustrated. With colored jacket 


Price per volume, 65 cents, postpaid 


Bomba lived far back in the jungles of the 
Amazon with a half-demenied naturalist 
who told the lad nothing of his past. The 
jungle boy was a lover of birds, and hunted 
animals with a bow and arrow and his trusty 
machete. He had a primitive education m 
some things, and his daring adventures will 
be Kea: with breathless interest by thou- 
sands. 


1. BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY’ 
or The Old Naturalisi’s Secret 


In the depth of the jungle Bomba lives a life replete with thrilling 
situations. Once he saves the lives of two American rubber hunters 
who ask him who he is, and how he had come into the jungle. 


2. BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY AT THE MOVING 


MOUNTAIN or The Mystery of the Caves of Fire 
jungle, encountering wild beasts and 


Bomba travels through the i 
hostile natives. At last he trails the old man of the burning moun- 


tain to his cave and learns more concerning himself. 


3. BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY AT THE GIANT 


CATARACT or Chief Nasconora and His Captives 
Among the Pilati Indians he finds some white captives, and an 
aged opera singer, first to give Bomba real news of his forebears. 


4. BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY ON JAGUAR ISLAND 


; or Adrift on the River of Mystery 
f Ue ge Island was a spot as dangerous as it was mysterious and 
Bomba was warned to keep away. But the plucky boy sallied forth. 


5. BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY IN THE ABANDONED 


CITY or A Treasure Ten Thousand Years Old 
~~ Years ago this great city had sunk out of sight beneath the trees 
of the jungle. A wily half-breed thought to carry away its treasure. 


6. BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY ON TERROR TRAIL 


or The Mysterious Men from the Sky 
Bomba strikes out through the vast Amazonian jungles and soon 
finds himself on the dreaded Terror Trail. 
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CUPPLES & LEON COMPANY, Publishers New York 


THE BOY RANCHERS SERIES 


ee Sn ET EY 
By WILLARD F. BAKER 
(z2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Jacket in full colors 


Price per volume, 65 cents, postpaid 


Stories of the great west, with cattle ranches as 
a setting, related in such a style as to captivate 
the hearts of all boys. } 


1. THE BOY RANCHERS .. 
or Solving the Mystery at Diamond X 


Two eastern boys visit their cousin. They 
become involved in an exciting mystery. 


2. THE BOY RANCHERS IN CAMP 
or The Water Fight at Diamond X perky i 
Returning for a visit, the two eastern lads learn,’ with delight, that 
they are to become boy ranchers. 


3. THE BOY RANCHERS ON THE TRAIL ° 
or The Diamond X Afier Cattle Rusilers 
Our boy heroes take the trail after Del Pinzo and his outlaws. 


4& THE BOY RANCHERS AMONG)JTHE INDIANS 
or Trailing the Yaquis 
[Rosemary and Floyd are captured by the Yaqui Indians.’ 


5. THE BOY RANCHERS AT SPUR CREEK 
or Fighting the Sheep Herders 
Dangerous struggle against desperadoes for land rights. , 


6. THE BOY RANCHERS IN THE DESERT 
or Diamond X and the Lost Mine ie 
One night a strange old miner almost dead from hunger and hard- 
ship arrived at the bunk house. The boys cared for him and he told 
them of the lost desert mine. 


7. THE BOY RANCHERS ON ROARING RIVER 
or Diamond X and the Chinese Smugglers 
The boy ranchers help capture Delton’s gang who were engaged in 
smuggling Chinese across the border. 


8 THE BOY RANCHERS IN DEATH VALLEY) 
or Diamond X and the Poison Mystery 
_ The boy ranchers track mysterious Death into his cave. 


Send For Our Free Illustrated Catalogue 
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THE JEWEL SERIES 


BIG NTA 
By AMES THOMPSON 


12mo. Cloth. Illusiraied. Jacket én colors 
Price per volume, 65 cents 


A series of stories brimming with hardy 
adventure, vivid and accurate in detail, and 
with a good foundation of probability. They 
take the reader realistically io the scene of 
action. Besides being lively and full of real 
situations, they are writien in a straight- 
forward way very atiractive to boy readers. 


41. THE ADVENTURE BOYS AND THE VALLEY OF DIAMONDS 
Malcolm Edwards and his son Ralph are adventurers with ample 
means for following up their interest in jewel clues. In this book 
they form a party of five, including Jimmy Stone and Bret Hartson, 
boys of Ralph's age, and a shrewd level-headed sailor named Stanley 
Greene. They find a valley of diamonds in the heart of Africa. 


2. THE ADVENTURE BOYS AND THE RIVER OF EMERALDS 

The five adventurers, staying at a hotel in San Francisco, find that 
Pedro the elevator man has an interesting story of a hidden “‘river 
of emeralds” in Peru, to tell. With him as guide, they set out to find 
it, escape various traps set for them by jealous Peruvians, and are 
much amused by Pedro all through the experience. 


3. THE ADVENTURE BOYS AND THE LAGOON OF PEARLS 

This time the group starts out on a cruise simply for pleasure, but 
their adventuresome spirits lead them into the thick of things on a 
South Sea cannibal island. 
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CUPPLES & LEON COMPANY, PUBLISHERS New York 


THE BOYS’ OUTING LIBRARY 


emo. Cloth. Ilustrated. Jacket in full color. 
Price, per voiume, 6g cents, postpaid, 


THE SADDLE BOYS SERIES 
By CAPT. JAMES CARSON 
The Saddle Boys of the Rockies 
The Saddle Boys in the Grand Canyon 
The Saddle Boys on the Plains 
The Saddle Boys at Circle Ranch 
The Saddle Boys on Mexican Trails 


THE DAVE DASHAWAY SERIES 
By ROY ROCKWOOD 
Dave Dashaway the Young Aviator 
Dave Dashaway and His Hydroplane 
‘ Dave Dashaway and His Giant Airship 
Dave Dashaway Around the World 
Dave Dashaway: Air Champion 


THE SPEEDWELL BOYS SERIES 
By ROY ROCKWOOD 
The Speedwell Boys on Motorcycles 
The Speedwell Boys and Their Racing Auto 
The Speedweil Boys and Their Power Launch 
The Speedwell Boys in a Submarine 
The Speedwell Boys and Their Ice Racer 


THE TOM FAIRFIELD SERIES 
Br ALLEN CHAPMAN 


Tom Fairfield’s School Days Tom Fairfield in Camp 
Tom Fairfield at Sea om Fairfield’s Pluck and Luck 
Tom Fairfield’s Hunting Trip 


THE FRED FENTON ATHLETIC SERIES 
By ALLEN CHAPMAN 


red Fenton the Pitcher | Fred Fenton on the Crew 
Fred Fenton in the Line Fred Fenton on the Track 
Fred Fenton: Marathon Runner 
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THE MOTOR BOYS SERIES 


By CLARENCE YOUNG 


12mo. Ilustrated. Price per volume, $1.00, postpaid 
= THE MOTOR BOYS 
or Chums Through Thick and Thin 
THE MOTOR BOYS OVERLAND 
or A Long Trip for Fun and Fortune 
THE MOTOR BOYS IN MEXICO 
or The Secret of the Buried City 
THE MOTOR BOYS ACROSS THE PLAINS 
or The Hermti of Lost Lake 
THE MOTOR BOYS AFLOAT 
or The Crutse of the Dariaway 
THE MOTOR BOYS ON THE ATLANTIC 
or The Mystery of the Lighthouse 
THE MOTOR BOYS IN STRANGE WATERS 
or Lost in a Floating Forest 
THE MOTOR BOYS ON THE PACIFIC 
or The Young Derelict Hunters 
THE MOTOR BOYS IN THE CLOUDS 
or A Trip for Fame and Fortune 
THE MOTOR BOYS OVER THE ROCKIES 
or A Mystery of the Air 
THE MOTOR BOYS OVER THE OCEAN 
or A Marvelous Rescue in Mid-Aar 
THE MOTOR BOYS ON THE WING 
. or Seeking the Airship Treasure 
THE MOTOR BOYS AFTER A FORTUNE 
or The Hut on Snake Island 
THE MOTOR BOYS ON THE BORDER 
or Sixty Nuggets of Gold 
THE MOTOR BOYS UNDER THE SEA 
or From Airship to Submarine 
THE MOTOR BOYS ON ROAD AND RIVER 
or Racing to Save a Life 
THE MOTOR BOYS AT BOXWOOD HALL 
or Ned, Bob and Jerry as Freshmen 
THE MOTOR BOYS ON A RANCH 
or Ned, Bob and Jerry Among the Cowboys 
THE MOTOR BOYS IN THE ARMY 
or Ned, Bob and Jerry as Volunteers 
THE MOTOR BOYS ON THE FIRING LINE 
or Ned, Bob and Jerry Fighting for Uncle Sam 
THE MOTOR BOYS BOUND FOR HOME. 
or Ned, Bob and Jerry on the Wrecked Troopship 
THE MOTOR BOYS ON THUNDER MOUNTAIN 
or The Treasure Box of Blue Rock 
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